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This is one of three reports on minority par- 
ticipation - quantitative and qualitative - in Cali 
fornia higher education. The papers were commis- 
sioned by the California Legislature's Joint Com- 
mittee on the Master Plan for Higher Education. 

The primary purpose of these papers is to 
give legislators an overview of a given policy area 
Most of the papers are directed toward synthesis 
and analysis of existing information and perspec- 
tives rather than the gathering of new data. The 
authors were asked to raise and explore prominent 
issues and to suggest policies available to the 
Legislature in dealing with those issues. 

The Joint Committee has not restricted its 
consultants to discussions and recommendations in 
those areas which fall exclusively within the scope 
of legislative responsibility. The authors were 
encouraged to direct comments to individual in- 
stitutions, segmental offices, atate agencies — or 
wherever seemed appropriate. It is hoped that 
these papers will stimulate public, segmental and 
institutional discussion of the critical issues in 
postsecondary education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Responsible and responsive government is possible when the 
public it serves is conceptualized pluralistically rather than 
monistically, Sound policy is generated by taking into account 
the diversity of articulated positions in an orderly and reasonable 
manner by duly elected deliberative bodies. It is our purpose to 
present several alternative "visions" of our educational system, 
and to recommend courses of action based on our demonstrated spe- 
cial interests and needs without sacrificing the general thrust 
of higher education as we perceive it; that is, its function of 
relating to the needs of the larger sScietal context. We seek 
to project alternative courses of action which better serve our 
educational priorities without compromising anyone's quest for 
quality and excellence. We will describe the situation of Asian 
Americans in postsecondary education and recommend reasonable al- 
ternatives vrfiich will hopefully result in a greater degree of 
educational self-determination for us as well as for the general 
population. 

Asian Americans in urban, suburban, and rural atreas of Cali- 
fornia encounter complex social, economic, and psychological prob- 
lems. Many of us are confronted by political insensitivity, eco- 
nomic exploitation, overt and covert racism as well as blatant and 
de facto forms of discrimination. Substandard social service and 
health care delivery systems are endemic in many of our communities. 
These problems defy simplistic solutions. It is clear that Asian 
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Americans must take the lead in our quest' for realistic solutions 
since our disadvantaged members distrust the well-meaning attempts 
made by "outsiders" who try to resolve our problems for us. But 
members of such communities cannot hope' to solve their own complex 
problems without the expertise that can best be acquired through 
some kind of formal educational experience • 

Most educational institutions in California fail to respond 
to the educational needs of Asian Americans, For example, young 
immigrants (first generation "Americans") who attend elementary and 
secondary schools are frequently bewildered by the foreign language 
environment in which they find themselves • Mastery of English is 
a critical skill • Without minimal fluency, these youngsters are 
unable to define or articulate their difficulty and therefore re- 
ceive little or no aid from their teachers and counselors • Because 
they cannot effectively utilize their time in school, they soon * 
find that they are unprepared for postsecondary education • A 
cycle of educational failure is set in motion • 

Access to higher education does not assure us of the opportun- 
ity to learn about the problems facing, our various communities; no 
forum is provided in which we may explore creative solutions to 
these problems in the normal course of our studies. Most of us are 
not provided the sUlls, direction, and motivation necessary to be- 
gin an analytical search for solutions, nor are we given the oppor- 
tunity to learn about ourselves, our history, and our culture. 

Asian Americans suffer from what Ralph Ellison has called the 
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"invisibility" of ethnic minorities; we suffer from neglect in 
the educational process. Most Asian American students fortunate 
enough to attend' college generally choose safe, secure professions. 
"Within one or two brief generations, they blend into the larger so- 
ciety and turn from the pressing social, political, and economic 
concerns of their less fortunate brethren. In this respect, they, 
too, illustrate the ironic dimension of the ethnic "invisibility" 
described above. 

While many of the educational problems which we will identify 
in this report can best be solved by comprehensive far-reaching 
legislative action, we see the first steps in this process to be 
linked effectively with more efficient utilization of existing ed- 
ucational potential to aid in achieving beneficial social and ed- 
ucational changes for Asian Americans. We maintain that all seg- 
ments of public higher education must re-examine their goals and 
objectives in order to define clearly the relevance of their present 
policies and currjcula with regard to our needs. 

This position papor was commissioned for specific and concrete 
reasons. From the outset, protracted discussions with staff members 
of the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education made 
it clear that the primary thrust of our presentation was to be ed- 
ucational. We interpreted this charge as twofold: informational 
and analytical. We determined that we v;ere to present a critical 
descriptive narrative detailing the nature and extent of Asian 
American participation in public higher education; second, we would 
evaluate Asian Araericaji Studies Programs throughout California in 
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an attempt to delineate their role and function in thfe general 
structure of prblic higher education • 

The culmination of our study resulted in the articulation of 
a set of substantive recommendations which we believe should be 
seriously considered for implementation by the Legislature in the 
forthcoming revision of the Master Plan for Higher Education, Our 
approach took the form of the following overview presented here in 
chapter sequence. 

1. The Problem . We begin by establishing the parameters of 
this study. The most critical discussion involves the definition 
of the term "Asian American." Subsequently, we distinguish stereo- 
typic misconceptions applied to Asian Americans in higher education. 

Further, we address the comments made by the Carnegie Commission • 

»* 

as V7ell as the pertinent observe is of the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education. Specific reference is made to the cases of 
Chinese Americans, Japanese Americans, Filipinos (Filipinos), 
Korean Americans, and Asian American women. 

The Pre-ColleRe Experience . In this chapter we examine 
the experience of Asian American students prior to their entry into 
college. The statistical information disclosed by our research is 
of particular interest as well as our perception of the nexus of 
problems confronting Asian Americans vis-a-vis language. 

The Current Status of Asian Americans in Higher Educa- 
tion . This section focuses on the problem of uniform and fair 
access to higher education for Asian Americans. Beginning with 
a discussion of how Asian Americans have fared under the Master 
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Plan, we turn to an analysis of the fallacy involved in using gross 
statistical data as the foundation on which to construct educa- 
tional priorities. The asf>essment of Asian Americans provided by 
such data is automatically transferred to such heterogeneous groups 
as Pilipinoj, Koreans and others ("The Etcetera People") without 
acknowledging that these segments of the Asian American population 
receive no separate statistical repr'=isentation in the data itself. 

IV. Placement. We examine the ways in which the three seg- 
ments of public higher education address the problems of job 
placement for Asian Americans. We investigate the present struc- 
ture of placement operations and point to areas in which these ser- 
vices, as adjuncts to the formal educational structure, can be made 
responsive to our needs. 

V* Asian American Communities and Higher Education . Endeav- 
oring to abstract significant information from Asian American com- 
munity sources, we utilized a comprehensive questionnaire. This 
test instrument was designed to solicit data concerning perceived 
community needs which can be met through participation in the edu- 
cational process. In so doing, we submitted a perspectival over- 
view that is often omitted from educational policy discussions. 

VI. Continuing Education and Retraining . In contradistinc- 
tion to previous sections of this report, this chapter deals with 
specific programmatic possibilities already existing, in part, 
within each segment of public higher education. We set forth 
priorities which could be readily implemented within the current 
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structure of continuing education programs • To facilitate our re- 
commendations, we discuss specific measures which would be bene- 
ficial to Asian Americans seeking to develop new skills or under- 
taking', professional retraining • We stress (1) that provisions for 
bilingual training become lxx integral part of these programs par- 
ticularly re Chinese Americans and Filipinos; (2) that these programs 
be made accessible to all segments of the Asian American population 
regardless of statistical representation, 

^^I* Asian Ame rican Studies . At this juncture we move from a 
consideration of Asian Americans within the context, of public high- 
er education to an assessment of the impact of Asian American Stud- 
ies Programs and courses on the educational structure. This sec- 
tion discusses systematically the institutional responses regarding 
Asian American Studies. Various programs are evaluated in situv ' 
Our research suggests that they provide the creative vehicles for 
dealing with the nexus of articulated needs surrounding each pro- 
gram's inception, expansion and operation. 

. VIII. Recommendations . This chapter summarizes the recom- 
mendations which we make throughout the body of the report. Each 
recomnendation is keyed to specific chapter references. 

We have been guided in our research by the presupposition that 
it is the required task of each generation to re-interpret its his- 
tory and thereby give new meaning to the present. Participation 
in this process enables us not only to determine, in part, the 
flow of events, but also to influence the creation of an alternative 
future for ourselves and others. 
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MethodologicJilly, this project is divided into three phases. 
(1) we have maintained a continuous and extensive review of the 
literature; (2) We developed, administered and evaluated two ques- 
tionnaires in order to generate new information re Asian Aniericans; 
(3) We synthesized the results of our study and tha raw data we 
had gathered while integrating this infomation into the body of 
whe report. 

Regarding the survey which we conducted, limitations were im- 
posed upon its validity by the absence of uniform reporting nomen- 
clature used by the respondents. Operating within these limits, 
however, we have been able to respond appropriately to the nfted for 
data verification of our conclusions. It must be pointed out here 
that the overall lack of useful and specific data concerning ^:he 
Asian American population in toto compels xit Lc conclu'Je that ex- 
tensive investigations must be initiated before v^^ can establish 
conclusively the most fruitful recommendations lor broadening and 
expanding ethnic studies programs. 

Before preparing a draft of this report we were able to submit 
our working papers to the Asian American coninunity at a meeting which 
was held in San Jose, 4 November 1972. Based upon this critiquing 
session we subsequently made available the first draft of this re- 
port to interested parties. We sought to Include the many helpful 
comments in our revisions. 

For the reader^s convenience, the footnotes are placed at the 
end of each chapter. The appendix contains the working biblio- 
graphy, statistical tables, historical chronology, institutional 
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response and the two questionnaires developed for this report. 

We wish to thank members of the Asian American community for 
their valuable suggestions offered while this report was in prog- 
ress. In addition, we wish to thank Ferris Yayesaki, Judy Wilkin, 
Barbara Yoshioka, James Burchill and George Toy for their critical 
observations, unstinting assistance and encouragement so freely 
given during the stages of this project. We assume sole responsi- 
bility for any errors in judgment and interpretation that may be 
contained in this report. 

Robert B. Yoshioka 
Patrick S. Hayashi 
Kirkman Lok 
Kazuaki Ota 
Joyce K. Sakai 
Colin Watanabe 
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I. THE PROBLEM 

The thrust of this project is aimed at re-interpreting 
the educational experience of Asian Americans, We believe t^^?t 
despite years of hard work and effort, educational opportunities 
for Asian Americans remain restrictive; that under the present 
circumstances our participation in the educational system con- 
^ j.rms prevailing positive and negative stereotypes; that the var- 
ious sectors of public higher education respond to Asian Ameri- 
can needs from a position which assumes cultural and educational 
homogeniety and, finally, that this situation results in the ex- 
clusion of most of the Filipinos, Korean Americans, Asian Ameri- 
can women and the poor from full and meaningful participation in 
the educational process. 

Each of these various ethnic groups that is subsumed under 
the classification As ian American has unique problems with regard 
to questions of access, quality and choice in higher education. 
KTiile it is true that certain segments of our population have 
reached, or already exceed, parity in postsecondary education, 
many of our number are still excluded from full and self-determined 
participation. 

We intend to address ourselves to the following problems: 

(1) The question of definition: The Asian American. 

(2) The pitfalls involved in using statistics to evaluate 
the "success'' of Asian Americans in postsecondary education. 

(3) Bilingualism as it affects the education of Asian Americans. 



(4) Chinese Americans in higher education. 

(5) The Japanese American: education and its relationship to 
socio-economic and socio-cultural mobility. 

(6) The sin of omission: case studies of the forgotten Amer- 
icans: The Filipino, The Korean American, Asian American women, 
and the Poor. 

(7) The other Asian Americans: "The Etcetera People:" 
East Indians, Vietnamese, Burmese, Pacific Basin Peoples, Thais, 
Laotians, Malaysians and Indonesians. 

Definition 

The term "Asian American" (variously set down as "Amerasian," 
"Asian," "Asian-American," or "Oriental") is misleading in its 
underlying presumption of homogeniety. As an identifiable minority, 
Asian Americans are a heterogeneous grouping of individuals com- 
posed primarily of persons whose ethnic identity is partly Pi]-, 
ipino, Chinese, Japanese or Korean and partly American. Gen- 
erally included under the same elassif icatiou are Sihks, Indonesians, 
Thais, Burmese, Vietnamese, and people from the Pacific Basin who 
have immigrated to the United States to settle and work out their 
destinies. It is important to emphasize the diversity of the in- 
dividuals and groups included in the general category of "Asian 
American" because it is this fundamental understanding of our 
heterogeniety from which must logically follow the wealth and plu- 
rality of the recommendations which we propose at the end of this 
report in order for public higher education to deal realistically 
with our oftentimes divergent needs and priorities. 
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Asian Americans do not represent a solid and affluent middle- 
class constituency; nor are we as a group separatist, isolationist, 
or revolutionary. Within our social, cultural, political and econ- 
omic microcosm is mirrored every degree of human awareness of so- 
ciety's problems as well as every possibility for finding answers 
to these problems—solutions ranging from the most conservative to 
the most radical. 

As Americans of Asian descent we-experience difficulty in af- 
firming our cultural heritage. We are forced to disavow ouf""*gthni^ 
city (our history), save for minor (but highly visible) cultural 
remnants. For various reasons we have consciously clung to these 
sometimes for commercial and highly remunerative reasons. Ironically, 
many of us are stereotyped by these same "cultural remnants" and 
are further hampered by our lack of fluency in the English language. 
Both effects tend to disguise and subsequently aggravate our 
critical social problems. 

The Tyranny of Numbers 

One of the most pervasive misconceptions concerning Asian Amer- 
icans in postsecondary education is"^he notion commonly held by 
educators and the lay public that, as an ethnic minority, Asian 
Americans have been successfully accomodated within the various 
sectors of higher education. Indeed, a cursory examination of raw 
statistical data would ostensibly support that assumption^ however, 
upon close examination a disturbing picture begins to emerge. 
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Public institutions and agencies that collect statistics con- 
cerning Asian Americans often do not enumerate consistently the var- 
ious ethnic groups included under this general heading. In several 
instances the category is merely designated "Oriental" or "other 
non-White." According to researcher Gary Smigel of the Bureau of 
Incer-group Relations, the California Department of Education uses 
the term "Oriental" to designate Asian Americans. It comprises Jap- 
anese Americans, Chinese Americans, and Korean Americans. The Bur- 
eau utilizes the category "other non-White" to comprise Pilipino, 
Eskimo, Polynesian, Aleut, and Malaysian persons. University of 
California terminology, on the other hand, encompasses all Asian 
Americans within the term "Oriental." 

The United States Census Bureau is one of the few public in- 
stitutions that does compile statistics for Chinese, Japanese, and 
Pilipinos independently of one another, although Koreans, Thais, 
Burmese, Cambodians, Laotians and Vietnamese are classified as 
"others." An examination of the census data reveals the value of 
such precise record-keeping because it provides a realistic profile 
of an ethnic minority's situation, and it discloses evidence contra- 
dictory to suppositions made about the educational attainment of 
Asian Americans. 

In writing this report, we have been forced to rely on 1960 
census data because 1970 data concerning ethnic minorities was not 
yet available. The possibility of significant statistical change 
re the 1970 census data is left open pending publication of profile 
data for these minorities. The 1960 data indicated that although 
the percentage of Japanese and Chinese Aniericans who have finished 
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four-year colleges exceeds the percentage for the White majority, 
this is not -true for the Filipinos. Further, the number of indi- 
viduals from all three groups—Chinese, Japanese, and Pilipino~who 
have had no formal education exceeded that of the White population.^ 

As is the case with many of the sources we consulted, the Fi- 
lipino statistics are invariably recorded in arbitrary categories. 
Such a procedure decreases the possibility of drawing valid conclu- 
sions regarding this particular group. The effective result is that 
one ethnic group is neglected or ignored because the data which 
would support its position is included, indiscriminately, within 
the total figures of a different group which may be, in comparison, 
moderately successful. 

This paucity of consistently reported data lends serious doubt 
to the credibility of generalizations based on such indiscriminate 
statistics. Being unable, therefore, to develop consistent statis- 
tical verification leads us to conclude that a great deal of ri- 
gorous investigation remains to be undertaken before any programmatic 
alterations are feasible. 

Bilingualism and Chinese Americans in Higher Education 

For individuals whose second language is English the problems 
of access to postsecondary education in the United States are almost 
insurmountable. While bilingualism is not specifically a factor 
for some segments of the Asian American community, it is a pressing 
problem for individuals who are themselves recent immigrants or who 
come from homes where English is seldom spoken. 



Currently there are numerous programs designed to cope with 
this problem, particularly in Chinatown in San Francisco. However, 
it is .00 soon to assess the effectiveness of these programs* In 
San Francisco the Chinese Bilingual Education Program maintains a 
professional staff of 23 persons, and 21 teachers are assigned to 
schools • 

At the junior high level, more than one half of 
those needing special English instruction were 
not receiving it«3 

In 1969, 942 or roughly one-third of the approximately 3,000 
Chinese students enrolled in the San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict did not receive the necessary English instruction^ If these 
students are unable to get this essential special training the chance 
that they will attend college is minimal. This identifiable number 
of students is only the tip of the iceberg of the Chinese, includ- 
ing adults, who cannot speak English.^ As a potential source of 
students, the various institutions of higher education are unable 
to tap rhis source and, consequently, this human potential is 
wasted. As the number of newly arrived Chinese immigrants grows, 
this need will become increasingly difficult to deal with and will 
constitute an ongoirig problem for the Chinese American community. 

The Japanese American 

For the Japanese American the major issue in postsecondary 
education revolves around the question of quality and choice rather 
than access., per se. We examine this problem within the context of 
our discussion on current status in Section III. We would argue 
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that the range of occupational choices should be consciously expanded 
through more effective counseling in order to allow a greater range 
of possibilities for Japanese Americans given their culturally re- 
inforced motivational patterns. 

The Sin of Omission and The "Etcetera People" 

Discussion of these two problem areas constitutes a major fo- 
cus of this project. Because of stereotypic notions concerning 
Asian American homogeniety, many members of the less numerous ethnic 
minorities are totally overlooked both statistically and program- 
matically. We discuss the implications of these omissions through- 
out the body of the report whenever it is appropriate. The cases 
of the Filipinos, Koreans and Asian American women are particularly 
significant since it is in these areas that there is currently 
growing interest in altering the status quo. 

The Carnegie Commission 

From the outset in American Society, Asians were generally un- 
derstood to be "docile, quiet, uncomplaining, hard working and un- 
troubled." Only after we became involved in the preparation of 
this report did we fully realize how pervasive and institutionalized 
are these stereotypes • 

New Students and New Places , the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education compared the status of Asian Americans with other 
ethnic minorities and reported: 
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Racial minority groups— including Black Americans, 
Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and American Indi- 
ans—were seriously under represented in American 
higher education in 1970. This was not true, however, 
^ for Japanese -Americans and Chinese-Americans, who were 

^ well represented in higher education and are not now 

educationally disadvantaged . ° 

Jn the surface, the statement appears to be accurate. When we 
analyzed the relevant data that does exist, we found that the state- 
ment is at best, misleading, and at worst, untrue. The Commission's 
"findings" failed to consider that several segments of the Japanese 
American and the Chinese American populations; e.g., Chinese American 
women, have been historically, and continue to be, one of the most 
educationally disadvantaged minorities in the United States.^ 

The commission's statement does not consider the effect that 
the recently liberalized immigration laws have had on the problems 
of Asian Americans who are newly arrived immigrants. Nowhere in 
the Commission's report is the effect of this present influx of im- 
migrants explored or analyzed. 

We contacted the; Carnegie Commission and requested clarifica- 
tion of the above mentioned statement. We received the following 
response from Clark Kerr: 

...In the Carnegie Commission's report. New 
Students and New Pla^ (1971), the statement" 
made^^that Japanese-Amr . icans and Chinese-Americans 
are "well represented in higher education and are 
not now educationally disadvantaged" (p. 25). We 
did not intend to imply by that statement that there 
are no problems among Asian Americans with respect 
to access or performance in higher education. The 
statement was based on 1960 Census data and on scat - 
tered data for more recent years , which shows that" 
enrollment rates of Japanese-Americans and Chinese- 
Americans in higher education are relatively high 
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and that the proportions of these ethnic groups 
who are college graduates are also high. 

However, it must be kept in mind in this 
connection that Chinese-Americans and Japanese- 
Americans who enter and graduate from colleges 
and universities are not , for the most part , re- 
cent immigrants , but second- or th ird-<^ene r a t ion 
Americans . Recently , there has been substantial 
immigration of Chinese with low levels of educa- 
tion . This group is decidedly handicapped in 
gaining access to higher education . Filipinos 
are another group of Asians who are very much 
under-represented in higher education . More 
generally, young people of Asian ancestry are 
likely to encounter special problems if their ^ 
parents are recent migrants and English is not 
spoken in the home, [eraphasis added] 

This response from Clark Kerr illustrates a sophisticated un- 
derstaading of some of the problems affecting Asian Americans in 
higher education. But such qualifying remarks were not included 
in the contexr. of the original statement and therefore do not 
temper Its conclusions for the reader who does not have direct 
access to the Carnegie Commission. 

There are undoubtedly many influential persons who as- 
sume the conclusions of the Commission reflect solidly researched 
perspectives. In the instance cited above, had the statistical 
base been articulated, fruitful dialogue might have ensued. For- 
tunately, we were able to elicit a response from the Carnegie Com- 
mission which clarified their position and provided a more accurate 
interpretation of their conclusion. (Several points raised in Kerr* 
letter are germane to later sections of our report and will be ad- 
dressed at that time.) 



Tlie Coordinating Council for Higher Education 

We have found that researchers who study the development of 
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Asian American Studies programs frequently draw erroneous conclusions 
both conceptually and statistically. In a review of the effectiV3- 
ness of Ethnic Studies in accordance with Assembly Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 78 ( RecoRniziuR the Contribution of Ethnic Minorities ), 
Russell L. Riese, Chief Higher Education Specialist for the Coordi- 
nating Council for Higher Education (CCHE) notes in the "Staff Com- 
ments" that .enrollments in degree programs in Ethnic Studies have 

g 

been unusually small." Further, the Review contends, 

...there may be an over-abundance of degree programs 
in Ethnic Studies, particularly if viewed on the ba- 
sis of student enrollments .in place of these degree 
programs, courses in art, music, drama, literature, 
psychology, anthropology, social sciences, history, 
and other academic disciplines should be modified in 
content to reflect the contributions of various ethnic 
minorities in these areas. ° 

While their conclusions were based on data for the 1971-72 aca- 
demic year, they omitted from consideration the problems attendant 
upon the inception of new academic programs. Apparently they disre- 
garded the fact of the very brief existence of most ethnic studies 
programs. Several of these are still in the elementary planning 
j;tage. They are only now beginning to fill faculty appointments, 
hire staff, secure necessary equipment, gather materials, initiate 
research, generate courses, and recruit students. Rather than hold- 
ing these infant programs accountable for failing to emerge as mature 
academic disciplines instantaneously, we would rather recognize the 
efforts being undertaken to establish the rigorous criteria of aca- 
demic viability. 

Based on their research assumptions and data, the CCHE staff 
simply recommended relegating ethnic studies to the periphery of 
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traditional academic disciplines ♦ It is suggested that ethnic con- 
tributions in the areas of ''art, music, drama, literature, psychology, 
anthropology, social sciences, history and other academic areas"^^ 
be mentioned. In recommending this "modification of traditional 
course content" the legitimate and particular needs of ethnic 
minorities have been effectively bypassed • Ethnic studies in this 
view are narrowly construed and severely restricted. The result 
of this recommendation is the speedy elimination of that forum in 
which students explore academically and professionally the dimensions 
of their ethnicity in all its ramifications. 

Limiting ethnic studies to an adjunct roll in traditional dis- 
ciplines implies at least the following presuppositions which form 
the hidden agenda of the CCHE Staff Report: 

(1) American scholarly communities share a unifical educa- 
tional perspective. 

(2) That perspective is largely fixed and not amenable to 
ongoing reinterpretation. 

(3) That the sources which constitute ciie stuff of the cJ ass- 
room are generally known requiring only occasional modification. 

(A) That minority perspectives are embellishments which do 
not fall within the mainstream of contemporary analyses. That is, 
they assume no autonomous status in an institution of higher 
education. 

(5) Numerical representation is the chief indicator of the 
value of a specific academic program. 



At best, such presuppositions reveal a condescending pre- 
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disposition toward minority studies per se which abridges rather 
than fulfills the spirit of ACR 78. Instead of trying to salvage 
the severely debilitating reconroendatlons suggested by the CCHE 
Staff Report, we urge that ethnic studies programs be evaluated 
according to professionally sound criteria which have been subjected 
to the critical warrants of their academic colleagues • 

We submit that any evaluation of ethnic studies programs 
should consider at least the following assumptions: 

(1) xhe number of matriculated students is not the most 
significant indicator of the value of an ethnic studies program 
in its initial stage of development. 

(2) Ethnic studies programs should develop appropriate inter- 
disciplinary affiliations built on the model of mutual exchange 
rather than on the model of subordination/domination. 

(3) Rather than predicating the success of an ethnic studies 
program upon a terminal bachelor *s degree^ It is essential to 
create advanced degree programs thereby developing one of the 
mechanisms' through which full academic maturity may be achieved • 

(4) Ethnic studies progiams should be one place where ethnic 
identities may be fully explored* 

(5) Ethnic studies programs focus on particular ethnic his- 
tories as primary vehicles of ethnic self-understanding. This 
broadening of the historical record is, itself, a value* 

(6) As autonomous programs, ethnic studies should incorporate 
community action programs as an integral part of their professional 
and academic commitment. 
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II, THE PRE-COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 

An individual's attitudes and expectations of higher educa- 
tion are largely determined by his prior educational experiences. 
These attitudes can be channeled In a positive and meaningful di- 
rection by an educational system made up of informed and sensitive 
teachers, counselors, and curricula. Because primary and secondary 
schools are the only formal educational institutions that all 
youngsters, immigrants and natives, citizens and aliens alike, are 
required by law to participate in, the public schools mus*- reflect 
accurately the multi-cultural character of this nation, and res- 
pond to the unique and specialized needs of all of its citizens. 
For many Asian American students, these needs go unmet, and it is 
our subjective appraisal that this results in informal and often 
unintentional educational and occupational "tracking." 

A recent survey conducted at the Davis campus of the Universi- 
ty of California indicated that 58. 8% of Asian American undergrad- 
uate students are majoring in the natural and physical sciences 
(with 22% in the humanities and social sciences, and 19% undeclared). 
The figures for non-Asians showed only 38% in the natural and phys- 
ical sciences. ■'" A similar survey conducted on the Berkeley campus 
reflected to a greater degree, the tendency of Asian American stu- 
dents to select disciplines of study which require little or no 
2 

verbal expression. We believe that this trend continues beyond 
formal education to influence and limit choice of occupation as 
well. 
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Although, as pointed out in Section I of this report, the 
ethnic groups comprising the racial category "Asian American" are 
heterogeneous and the solutions to their individual problems must 
evolve independently of each other, most Asian Americans share 
similar experiences in the educational system as a result of three 
shared characteristics: 

^ — An Asian heritage w ith fundamental values incongruous in 
some respects with th ose of the dominant American culture . The 
Asian immigrant to the United States brought with him many customs 
and beliefs from highly structured social environments. To varying 
degrees, depending upon generation, these thought and behavioral 
patterns continue to influence and affect Asian American children. 
Inherent among these beliefs was the notion of unqualified. and un- 
doubting respect and deference to social and familial authorities. 
Emphasis was placed on actions which resulted in the collective 
rather than individual success. Thus, within the family, Asian 
children seldom question the wisdom of their parents.^ At school, 
the Asian American student rarely challenges his teachers or class- 
mates and avoids active participation in class discussions. Rather 
than recognizing the possibility that the student's reticence may 
be related to his cultural background, and subsequently seeking 
different means to encourage him to participate, the often well- 
meaning teacher attributes this silence to diffidence and fosters 
the student's interest in areas not requiring verbal self-expression. 

Similarly, when an Asian American youngster receives counsel- 
ing, it is not difficult for the counselor to suggest a course of 
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study that is "acceptable" to the student'. Since the advisor gets 
little verbal response, he naturally assumes that the student 
agrees with his suggestion. Ironically, because many Asian Ameri- 
can students thus counseled never return for more advising, and 
further, because they oftentimes succeed educationally, the coun- 
selor's guidance to the next non-verbal Asian American student is 
to a large degree based on his past "successful" advising. A basic 
understanding of the Asian American student's ancestral heritage 
would vastly improve the quality of education and supportive ser- 
vices that the student receives. 

B. An ancestral language o ther than English which impedes the 
development of English language skills . Language and culture are 
inseparable to the extent that a language reflects the norms and 
values of the culture. This, coupled with the difficulties of 
bridging the structural differences between the English and Asian 
languages, causes basic linguistic difficulties for many Asian 
American students. As children of Asian language-speaking or bi- 
ling.;> arents, or bilingual themselves, many Asian American _stu- 
dents are caught between two radically differing linguistic self- 
understandings, and are not totally comfortable in either environ- 
ment. 

In a study of 160 monolingual and bilingual Chinese American 
junior high school students in Oakland, California, Martin Chen 
found that the level of linguistic skill — reading, vocabulary, 
comprehension -was significantly lower for bilingual children than 
for the monolingual.^ Without these basic skills, not only is the 
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Asian American student at a disadvantage m the classroom, but he 
is without the tools necessary for forceful and creative expression. 
The small number of Asian American poets and novelists points to 
this problem, English teachers who recognize and respect the Asian 
American student's ancestral language and culture could help pro- 
vide the solution,^ 

C, A history of discrimination in the United States , The 
initial Asian immigrants, at first welcomed as a source of cheap 
unskilled labor, became the victims of racial discrimination and 
attempts at exclusion by the white majority who felt their economic 
interests threatened by these newcomers. As the abuses against 
them mounted, the immigrants banded together and formed segregated 
communities, establishing their own social, political, and economic 
organizations. The Asian immigrant quickly learned that silent 
acceptance of physical and verbal indignities resulted in less 
severe treatment by the larger society than any overtly aggressive 
action. The dominant white society began to view Asian non-vio- 
lence stereotypically as a sign of docility and compliancy. 

The remnants of over a century of racial and social discrimina- 
tion remain today in the form of negative stereotypes and myths 
about Asian Americans. Asian Americans today must bear the psycho- 
logical burdens of these false assumptions. Asian American students, 
throughout their • lengthy experience in the public schools, are con- 
fronted with sometimes well-meaning but insensitive teachers and 
counsel )rs, and a curriculum which mirrors the negative biases of 
a largely uninformed society. 
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Michael B. Kane in an analysis of social studies textbooks in 
1970, found that 

Asiatic minorities, such as those of Chinese and Japa- 
nese origin or descent, were frequently treated in a 
manner implying they were racially inferior. Offensive 
generalizations. were applied to such groups and posi- 
tive material about their current status and contribu- 
tions was omitted....;- None of the 45 texts examined 
gave equal treatment in terms of factual information 
on Americans of Asiatic origin compared to that ac- 
corded other groups in the United States. 6 

Socorro C. Espiritu uncovered similar inaccurate and misleading 
distortions in the textbook treatment of Filipinos.'^ There is 
little evidence to indicate that changes are occurring in the situa- 
tion. Roger Zuercher in his 1969 study, "The Treatment of Asian 
Minorities in American History Textbooks,"^ found virtually no 
improvements in the ten years since Lloyd Marcus published- his 
findings on the misrepresentation of Asian Americans in textbooks.^ 
It is small wonder that, without positive feedback, many Asian 
American students turn their thoughts and perceptions inward. 

Many Asian American students in primary and secondary school 
prepare themselves for the discussion of World War II in social 
studies or history by feigning illness on the day of discussion, 
or by being as inconspicuous as possible. One student recalled: 

...in the seventh grade, we started to read about World 
War I and World War II. I knew that in World War II, 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. So I worked real hard on 
World War I. I answered every question I could. But 
when it came to World War II, I never answered any ques- 
tion. I would just slouch in my chair. I guess I was 
feeling shamed and embarrassed at the atrocities of 
Japan during World War II. But what I didn't understand 
was why the textbooks and the teacher glorified America's 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. My teacher said 
thousands of civilians, including women and children. 
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were killed by the atom bombs thus making Japan surren- 
der. She then added that the bombings had saved many 
American lives. I then asked my teacher, ''Wouldn't 
that be considered an atrocity since so many civilians 
died? That's the way you describe Japanese atrocities." 
I'll never forget the way she stared at me and said, 
"There's a difference." Today that episode is still 
clear as a bell. It's something that I've never for- 
gotten. ^0 

It is a sad indictment of the educational process that the student 
was made to feel responsible for the actions of a foreign country. 

For many Asian Americans, entry into the school system signi- 
fies the first frightening step away from, not only the family and 
home, but from a familiar and friendly culture. It is not unccimnon 
that on the first day of school an Asian American child hears him- 
self called by his Christian name for the first time, or more dis- 
tressing, hears his Asian name cruelly mispronounced and even ridi- 
culed. For others, the initiation into the educational process 
marks the first painful awareness of his "difference" and implied 
inferiority. An Asian American college student recounting her 
experiences in primary school recalled: 

I can distinctly remember the first blow as being con- 
sidered "different" from the white kids. It all started 
in kindergarten. During the first few weeks or so, the 
kids would come up to me and ask me, "Why are you dif- 
ferent? Why do you have a flat nose? "•..All through 
elementary school, my nationality engulfed me because 
of the kids at school who would come up to me and slant 
their eyes with their fingers, chanting "Ching Chong 
Chinaman!" I felt like going up to those kids and 
beating them up, "Don't you know the difference? I'm 
Japanese!". ..I felt like concealing my whole culture. 
I just couldn't live on that way. I even started hat- 
ing to walk with another Japanese, even my own cousins! 
...I thought my seventh grade core teacher was preju- 
diced. . .because everytime he would speak about Chinese 
Communists, he seemed to accusingly look at me, as if . 
I were a Chinese Communist... as a result -of this, I did 
very poorly in my studies. ^ 
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Most Asian Americans carry with them memories of similar ex- 
periences in the public school system. All of these forces- 
physical difference, language barrier, cultural difference, dis- 
criminatory treatment— combined to produce a population of Asian 
American students who demonstrate an aversion for fields of endeav- 
or requiring strong self-expression, verbal and non-verbal. The 
constraints which act to limit alternatives and options for Asian 
American students will continue to operate as long as teachers, 
counselors, and administrators remain ignorant of the* experiences 
of Asian Americans in the social, economic, and cultural milieu of 
the United States, because they cannot look beyond the commonly- 
held assumptions and stereotypes. 

Existing Asian American Studies and ethnic studies programs 
must receive support and encouragement for their continued develop- 
ment, and new programs implemented, to educate all prospective 
teachers and counselors of the situation of Asians in America. 
Such trained personnel will be better prepared to meet the parti- 
cular needs of Asian American students. 

We recommend that Asian American Studies and ethnic studies be made 
a mandatory part of the course of study for all prospective teachers 
and guidance counselors . 

We also recommend that the State initiate and fund research to re- 
view and revise as necessary existing curriculum material being 
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used in the public education system^ particularly in history and 
social studies^ to insure an accurate representation of the parti* " 
cipation of Asian Americans and other ethnic minorities in the 
development of this country . 
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III. CURRENT STATUS OF ASIAN AMERICANS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

We conclude that it is extremely difficult to analyze precisely 
the current status of Asian Americans in postsecondary education by 
using currently available statistics. Our reasons supporting this 
conclusion are given below. We contend that conmionly cited fig- 
ures on Asian Americans are unintentionally misleading if they are 
taken at face value. . Indeed, the analysis which emerges when these 
statistics are used without correcting for variables in reporting 
format seemingly substantiates the position that Asian Americans, 
as an ethnic minority, are no longer educationally disadvantaged. 
Our remarks will address an alternative method of dealing with many 
of these statistics in order to present a more realistic perspect- 
ive on our situation. 

We have divided this chapter inlto four sections. First, we 
present a general and an educational statistical profile of Asian 
Americans. Second, we discuss and evaluate these statistics from 
several points of view. Third, we report on a survey that we con- 
ducted as part of this project, and finally, we move to a discus- 
sion of our conclusions. 

Asian Americans: A Statistical Profile . 

According to the 1970 Census data Asian Americans constitute 
less than 1% of the total population of the United States. The De- 
partment of Commerce provides the following figures for Japanese 
Americans, Chinese Americans and Filipinos: 
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Asian Americans in the General Population 



National Total 



Percentage of 
Nation 



1. Japanese Americans 



591,290 



.29% 



Chinese Americans 



435,062 



.214% 



3. Pilipinos 



343,060 



.169% 



Currently available statistics from the 1970 Census are in- 
complete and do not enumerate specific categorical information. 
This is especially true regarding statistics on Koreans, women and 
members of other Asian nationalities such as Laotians, Thais, Bur- 
mese and East Indians. 

The inclusion of statistics for these categories would in- 
crease the reliability of our data base and strengthen our conclus- 
ions re Asian Americans in postsecondary education. Such addition- 
al delineations must await the publication and dissemination of the 
ahovementloned information. At that time it should be taken into 
account, ill any sub«cquont discussion of this topic. 

Asian Americans constitute a larger percentage of the total 
population of California than of the United States. Our figures 



for Asian Americans in California include the numbers for "others" 
in addition to the totals for Japanese Americans, Chinese Americans, 
and Pilipinos. This category includes statistics for Koreans, Ha- 
waiians, Aleuts, Eskimos, Malayans and Polynesians. The inclusion 
of this category gives us totals and percentages that are signifi- 
cantly higher than if only Japanese Americans, Chinese Americans, 
and Pilipinos are considered. 
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Asian Americans in California 



State Total Percentage of Total 
Population 

1. Japanese American 213,280 1.07% 

2. Chinese American 170,131 .85% 

3. Pilipino - 138,895 .696% 

Subtotal 522,270 2.6% 

4. Others 178,671 .89% 

Total 700,941 3.5% 

Asian Americans v;ith a statewide population between 522,270 
and 700,941 in 1970 constituted between 2.6% and 3.5% of the popu- 
lation. Expectationally, these figures should be mirrored in the 
percentage of Asian Americans attending secondary and postsecondary 
schools throughout the state. In fact, public secondary school en- 
rollment for grades 9 through 12 expressed in percentages fall in- 
dividually and collectively within the 2.6% and 3.5% range. 

1972 Asian American Statewide Public Secondary School 
Enrollment, Grades 9-12- ^ ' 



Grade Oriental* 



Other** 



Number Percentage Number Percentage 

Enrollment Enrollment 

per Grade per Grade 

9th 7,761 2.1% 3.218 .9% 

lOth 7,773 2.2% 3,056 .9% 

11th 7,754 2.4% 2,917 .9% 

12th 7,236 2.5% 2,518 .9% 

Sub- total. . .30,514 11,709 

Total 42,223 
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Whites . No breakdown by sex is provided. 

When we examine the percentages of Asian Africans enrol !Dd in 
the three segments of public higher education, a trend is noted. In 
the University of California system, where the voluntary reporting 
system records Japanese, Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos, and Others un- 
der the general heading "Oriental," Asian Americans constituted 7,4% 
of the undergraduate student body and 4»27o of the graduate students. 
Their combined percentage for the total student body was 6.4%.^ 
Numerically, there were. -5, 659 undergraduates anc' 1,268 graduate stu- 
dents, a total of 6,927 students out of a total of 106,662 recorded 

o 

at the University of California's nine campuser* 

According to Clarence Lust, Office of Institutional Research » 

California State University ai^d Colleges (Los Angeles)^ approximately 

4.97o of the studf.nts enrolled at the 19 CSUC campuses in 1970 were 
9 

"Oriental/' Mr. Lust indicated that this percentage xias unofficial 
and possibly not reliable since the study which was used to generate 
this information proved to be unsatisfactory . More recent figures 
arc not availaole from this segment. But a new study was undertaluin 
in the Fall, 1972, with a reporting deadline of December 1, 1972. The 
information from that study was not available for our use ixt the time 
this report was in progress. 

On the community college level, a survey in 1971, which re- 
ceived responses from 68 community college campuses shewed a tota'^ 
enrollment of 703,282, of which 316>884 were officially classified 



as fulltime students. 3.6% of the fulltime students were designated 
12 

Asian. This percentage was equivalent to 11,408 students. Accord- 
ing to this source, 

In most instances Asians are enrolled as fulltime 
students in proportions that closely approximate 
their estimated community representation. One ex- 
ception is San Francisco, where they exceed their 
estimate community representation percentages . 13 

This survey lends support to tht stereotypic notions concerning 

Asian American occupational choices by noting that "Asians have a 

larger enrollment in the landscape gardener and lawn sprinkler trades 

14 

than their community representation." Since the qualifying figures 
are not given for this assertion, we might conclude that stereotypic 
thinking is operational in this section of the analysis. 

The community college is complete in its examination of minori- 
ty participation in all phases of institutional life. The report 
states : 

Asians represent 0.6% of all administrators (0.5% 
in 1970). 1.6% of all teaching and certified 
staff (1.5% in 1970), and 1.7% of all classfied 
staff (1.6% in 1970)15 

There are two serious shortcomings of this report which it 

shares with nearly all the sources we have consulted and cited: 

omitting a definition of the term "Asian" and failing to provide 

a breakc* — . according to sex. The latter is particularly critical 

becaus c precludes any conclusions regarding the representation 

of women at any level. Of the materials which we were able to obtain 

from the three segments in public higher education, the report on the 

community colleges was the least readable. This was due, in part, 

to the cumbersome manner in which the statistical materials were ' 
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presented for comment, and the absence of a section in the report 
dealing with the problem of definition • 

We have maintained throughout the course of this report that 
the problems faced by recently arrived Asian immigrants oftentimes 
go unnoticed because these people do not show up in most statisti- 
cal reports. Their inclusion in categories which mask their pre- 
sence or their exclusion from the sudies altogether belie the fact 
of their growing numbers. The following table, compiled from 1967- 
1971 Annual Reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
affords a precise delineation of this segment of the population: 
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Table I 

Immigrants Admitted from Asia by 
Country or Region of Birth 
1967 - 1971* 16 



1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 Total 



Chinese** 25,096 16,434 20,893 17,956 17,622 98,001 



Japanese 



3,946 3,613 3,457 4,485 4,457 20,458 



Filipinos 10,865 16,731 20,744 31,203 28,471 108,014 



Koreans 



3,956 3,811 6,045 9,314 14,297 37,423 



Burmese 



NA*** 



NA 



M 1,068 1,068 



Indonesians 



470 



583 805 



825 



677 3,360 



Ryukuans 



369 



525 



519 621 869 2,903 



Thai 



NA 



645 1,250 1,826 2,915 6,636 



Vietnamese 



490 



590 



983 1,450 2,038 5,551 



Total 



45,192 42,932 55,196 67,680 72,414 283,414 



* This table does not include persons on student visas or other 
non-permanent residents. 

** Includes those born in China, Hong Kong, and Taiwan. 
*** NA = Not available. 
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Filipinos, Chinese and Koreans constitute the largest groups 
of Asian immigrants. All other immigration figures including the 
Japanese have remained relatively constant for the past five years. 
Institutional response to this influx of new immigrants has been in- 
sufficient. Recognized bilingual/bicultural educational programs 
for Asian immigrants exist only for the Chinese. No such programs, 
to our knowledge, serve the needs of the Filipino or the Korean, 
groups which are grov/ing rapidly. We address ourselves specifically 
to these neglected groups in the next section of this chapter. 

Evaluation of Asian American Subgroups 

!• Case Study; The Sin of Omission — The Filipino 

Of Asian Americans in graduate and professional schools, Fili- 
pinos constitute the smallest group. Returns ifrom our survey (see 
below) indicate zero Filipinos in graduate or professional schools."'"'' 
We know, however, through personal sources, that there are at least 
10 matriculated Filipino graduate/professional students in various 
California institutions of higher education. We anticipate that 
the figure will show an increase as late questionnaires are returned. 
Nonetheless, we are confronted with the abrupt realization that few- 
er than 1% of the Filipinos who receive their baccalaureate degree 
go on to graduate and professional schools. 

Access to the higher degree levels for the Filipino is an 
urgent problem, accentuated by the relative success of Chinese and 
Japanese. Filipinos are often subsumed as a sub-category of the 
general classification "Oriental" or "^sian American." A review of 
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the reporting nomenclature which accompanies the data in the first 
section of this chapter reveals no consistency in signifying Fili- 
pinos. The variable formats within which statistical data on Fili- 
pinos are reported obviates an accurate evaluation of their position 
vis-a-vis the Census data and their participation in any of the 
three segments of public higher education. This condition is con- 
stant for the Korean American and the other Asian Americans we de- 
signate as "The Etcetera People." Similarly, statistics on women 
vis-a-vis higher education are sparse if they exist at all. 

Further, because of four centuries of Spanish colonial rule, 
numerous Filipinos bear Spanish surnames and therefore, can also 
be enumerated as Mexican Americans or Chicanos. The resultant con- 
fusion is obvious. Some non-Filipinos claim the confusion is a pos- 
itive factor because these people may choose their "ethnic" identi- 
fication from either of the two groups. In practice, however, the 
confusion is a negative factor. Ethnic identity is a potent cul- 
tural force, not an ol)ject of political expediency. Conceived am- 
biguously, the Filipinos receive little or no attention at a time 
when schools are initiating recruitment programs for under-represented 
minorities. Overlooked in the recruiting process, Filipinos are 
also disadvantaged at the undergraduate level by the same process 
of exclusion. This problem is slowly yielding to the efforts of 
Educational Opportunity Frogram (EOF) recruiters, but much remains 
to be done before the miniraal goal of parity is achieved. 

The change in undergraduate recruitment pattern was new be- 
ginning in the academic year 1968-69. An interview with a former 
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recruiter for the Urban Crisis Program (precursor to EOP) disclosed 

that Asian Americans were not considered to be an "urban crisis 

minority group/' Asian American students including Filipinos were 

nonetheless recruited and subsequently became, de facto , a minority 

1 8 

group for recruitment purposes. 

Students who have entered higher education since that time are 
now juniors and seniors. Whether they intend to matriculate further 
is conjectural. But on thu basis of numbers, an increase in the 
total enrollment of Filipinos is predicted. This increase in 
numbers is, however, offset by the large influx of Filipino Im- 
migrants since 1968 when the Immigration quota for the Philippines 
was effectively removed. During the period 1967-71, 108,014 Fili- 
pinos immigrated to the United States. Of these, 33,447 were under 
the age of nineteen, and presumably potential candidates for higher 
education. The remainder of the 114,107 Filipinos are generally 
between the ages of 20-39. Most of these people are wives, hus- 
bands, or children of U.S. citizens or permanent resident aliens. 

The highest occupation category for Filipino immigrants is 
I 20 

'.'professional, technical, or kindred." Many of these people find 
it necessary to obtain further academic training in American insti- 
tutions of higher education in order to practice their professions. 

Since approximately one-third of the immigrants cite California 

2 1 

as the intended state of permanent residence, it follows that the 
state system of higher education will inherit a commensurate number 
of student applicants. Consequently, the State of California should 
be fully prepared to respond to the specific needs of a new immi- 
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grant population. 



2. Asian American Women 

Asian American women are confronted with a three-fold discri- 
mination pattern. They are women and subject to all the biases ac- 
cruing to that sex. They are Asian American women and subject to 
the stereotypes directed at Asians. They are Japanese American, 
Chinase American, Filipino American, Korean American, etc. women 
and subject to the biases and stereotypes reserved for the women 
of each ethnic group. 

The consequent list of stereotypes, both positive and negative, 
that accrue to an Asian American woman is legion. They are regarded 
in paradoxical terms, depending largely upon the favor or disfavor 
their particular ethnic group is experiencing. These stereotypes 
have a long history; most find their origin in the Anti-Chinese per- 
iod of 1870-1900 in America. The deliberate misconceptions and'out- 
rlgiit slander directed toward Chinese American women were used at 
later periods with Japanese Americans and Filipino American women. 
Only the ethnic group changed. The following quotation highlights 
several stereotypes that were then operative. 

The literature concerning the history of Chinese women 
in that earlier society views them either as degraded 
animal-like creatures spreading disease and corrupting 
young white boys or as untouchable objects of leisure 
and irresponsibility. Their roles were limited as mer- 
chant wives, domestics, or prostitutes. 22 

The stereotypes have expanded considerably from that time. 

American social imagination developed new and derivative stereotypes. 
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Some of these were derived from popular notions about women in Asia. 
Wien the erotic art and literature of China and Japan became known 
to Americans, the erotic aura associated with women ia Asia was 
transferred to Asian American women. The notion of the courtesan, 
skilled in the art of love, supplanted the earlier "lewd and de- 
bauched" stereotype of the Chinese prostitute • 

U.S. soldiers of World War II brought back glowing impressions 
of Japanese women. Their wifely virtues and male-pleasing attri- 
butes were widely discussed. Because Japanese women made "per- 
fect" wives, this stereotype has been associated with Japanese Amer- 
ican women. The illogical belief that Japanese American women are 
the same as Japanese women is clearly operative and therefore clear- 
ly discriminatory. The Japanese American woman, like her Asian 
American counterparts, has deep cultural ties with Asia, but is 
culturally distinct from it and her Asian American cousins. 

Of the stereotypes that have been most detrimental to Asian 
American women in graduate and professional education, several stand 
out. One is that Asian American women are domestic and excellent 
homemakers. Another is that they are obedient, quiet, and subserv- 
ient. They win Betty Crocker awards for "Future Homemaker of To- 
morrow," but are intellectually uninspired. These stereotypes are 
unconscionable and arrogant in their presumptuousness and yet many 
American educators continue to believe them. Thousands (6,682 in 

1959) of Asian American women graduate annually from colleges and 

23 

universities in California, but few continue on to graduate school 
or professional schools. Most of these woinen take their baccalaureate 
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degrees and become secretaries, clerks, or technicians. 

Those Asian American women who advance to graduate and profes- 
sional schools appear most frequently in the health sciences, and 
technical research areas. Like Asian American men, they are cluster- 
ed in disciplines with minimal emphasis on aggressive verbal behav- 
ior. Academic tracking begun in the pre-collegiate experience and 
continued through undergraduate and graduate advising is a major 
contributor to this unequal distribution. Asian American women are 
counseled and directed on the basis of sexual and racial stereotypes 
into academic disciplines that will most readily accept them. Ster- 
ereotypes play an undue part in the counseling process: they re- 
flect the biases shared by counselor and institution. 

Asian American women are severely hindered by such negative 
images based on sexual and racial criteria. Any resolution to 
solve the problems encountered by Asian American women in California's 
graduate and professional schools must be thorough and expansive 
enough to include the many subtle facets of sexism and racism. 

3. The Japanese American Dilemma 

Japanese Americans are a statistically successful group; 
17.6% have completed four or more years of college and rank second 
to the Chinese with 22.2%. Whites are third with 17.3%^^ having 
attained this level. Data relative to Japanese American participa- 
tion in graduate and professional schools is unavailable. Statis- 
tics arfi compiled for the general category of Oriental or American 
with no further delineation. 
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What follov;s is in part strong conjecture which is posited to 
invite dialogue and to point out areas where further research is 
needed to gain the holistic perception essential to an overview of 
the Asian American population • 

With a history in California of gross anti- Japanese discrim- 
ination, Japanese Americans have attempted numerous methods of escap- 
ing the debilitating effects of such severely negative attitudes. 
One of the methods has been the vehicle of higher education. 

Japanese Americans have historically perceived higher educa- 
tion as a socializing and vocational institution leading to social 
and monetary security outside the confines of the Japanese American 
community. Japanese culture, since the Meiji Restoration (1868) 
with its emphasis on universal education, provided cultural incen- 
tive to the Japanese Americanos predilection for higher and profes- 
sional education. 

The notion of graduate and professional education merely as a 
body of knowledge without vocational, or status considerations was 
a rare phenomenon and remains so today. Japanese American scholars 
in the humanities are rare. Japanese American pharmacists, dentists, 
doctors, optometrists, engineers, chemists, nurses, laboratory 
technicians, clinical technicians are common. 24% of the Japanese 
American working men and women are in the occupational category of 
"professional, technical and kindred workers. ''^^ All are financially 
remunerative, white collar, high status positions. None requires 
verbal facility as a primary occupational asset. Japanese Americans 
in fact tend to select graduate and professional fields of study 
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that lead to essentially non-verbal, high status, financially secure 
occupations . 

In order to clarify the situation of Japanese Americans in 
graduate and professional education, it is imperative that enroll- 
ment figures for graduate and professional students and their re- 
spective fields of study be generated and analyzed in terms of 
disciplinary choices and not simply gross totals. Breakdovm by 
sex is also necessary. 

4. Th e Chinese American Experience 

The Chinese American experience partially parallels that of 
the Japanese American in graduate and professional education. Chi- 
nese Americans, too, have conceived of higher education as a way 
to higher income and status. Like the Japanese Americans, Chinese 
Americans have discovered that higher education does not yield all 
the rewards they had anticipated. 

Recognition of the thesis that Chinese Americans constitute a 
distinctive and autonomous ethnic group with its own unique cultural 
traditions is, however, essential to a cogent understanding of their 
situ.-f.ion vis-a-vis graduate and professional education. 

The question of access to higher education is two-sided. On 
the one hand, statistics indicate that 22.2% of Chinese Americans 
have completed four or more years of college. On the other hand, 
statistics show that 34.5% have completed zero years of school, 
the highest of any ethnic group in the state. Research should 
be initiated immediately to determine why so many Chinese Americans 
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fail to complete a single year of education. Equally important, 
the state should be vitally interested in what these people are 
doin^ and the disposition of their children in terms of their educa- 
tion. 

Part of the solution to this question reJates directly to the 
potential respresented by the 22.2% of Chinese Americans who have 
compl'^ted four or more years of college, soip'^ of whom have presum- 
ably continued their academic training in graduate or professional 
schools. There exists a movement among Chinese American students 
to obtain skills for the purpose of assisting their natal and/or 
psychological communities, e.g., San Francisco Chinatown. 

Considerations of status and income are a lower priority than 
community needs for these students. They are demanding curricula 
change that x^ill facilitate imiriediate responses to the communities 
as well as curricula that will ensure the sustained institutional 
effort required for a long range community commitment. 

Current acadeir : progr'ams are not sufficiently cognizant of 
the cultural uniqueness of Chinese American communities. and their 
consequent problems. Bilingual problems seriously affect these com- 
munities. Yet, only a few campuses offer courses in the Cantonese 
language. Cantonese and its various dialects is the major language 
spoken by Chinese in the United States. Mandarin Chinese, which is 
spoken by a small minority is taught at every campus that offers a 
Chinese language. The bilingual problem is currently being compound 
ed by t!ie steady arrival of more new immigrants from Hong K. ng and 
Taiwan, many of whom are professionals or highly skilled technicians 
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The arrival of professionals and technical workers presents a 
special problem. Tneir talents and skills are often passed over 
owing to their lack of facility in the English language. Employers 
are hesitant to employ them for that reason. Or, these new immi- 
grants are unable to pass state licensing board examinations that 
are heavily weighted on verbal facility and American academic 
training. 

New immigrants entering as semi-skilled or unskilled labor are 
confronted with similar problems. Their lack of English language 
skills contributes substantially to their negative employment pos- 
sibilities. They are forced to compete for the limited number of 
jobs available to non-English speaking people* Most of these jobs 
are in Chinatowns where competition for jobs is already fierce. 
Generally these jobs are menial involving long hours and meager pay. 
The need to provide a level of income adequate for subsistence oc- 
cupies most of their time and effort. Education is difficult to 
pursue under these ci cumstances. A child *s time spent in school 
is wages lost and income expended. An adult's time is even more 
expensive. These circumstances undoubtedly contribute to the in- 
credible percentage of Chinese Americans who have completed zero 
years of formal schooling. 

Education and bilingual difficulties within the ghetto context 
of Chinatown are not the only problems. There are serious public 
health problems that, optimally, require medical personnel who are 
linguistically and psychologically able to deal effectively with 
Chinese Americans who speak little or no English, and who have been 
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subjected tr the strains of ghetto life. 

Cliinatown gl:eLtos are unique y ii little is i^nown about tbern. 
Tliey have been the subject of scattered studies undertaken by some 
government agenci..-.* , a few students, and in«iividual faculty mero.bers 
at institutions of higher education. Thcise studir have discloset3 

2? 

provocative information that signals the need for further research. ' 
Overall, California's institutions of higher education have not sup- 
ported a syste.iuitic study of Chinatowns in California. 

These institutions have an opportaiity to respona innr^vatively 
to a segment of the society they serve. On the graduate and profes- 
sional level, curricula for a wide variety of academic disciplines 
can be developed emphasi;2ing bilingual proficiency and establishing 
the foundation for positive interaction with the Chinese American 
communities. Programs to facilitate the retraining of immigrant 
professionals and technicians can be initiated through the Univer- 
sity of California *Continuj.ng Education Program. Non-professionals 
who have had their educational opportunities delayed by poverty and/ 
or the language barrier should not be neglected by programmatic educa- 
tional outreach. At the present time, the Continuing Education Pro- 
grams as well as the Educational Opportuni* ' Program could expcind 
their services to meet these community and individual needs. 

We recommend that the State immediately inc ; a se financial aids to 
a ll qualified low-income persons who seek but are presently econo- 
mically excluded from access to higher education . 
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That the State expa nd opportunities for vocational training and adult 
education for Asian Americans and other ethnic minorities by locating 
learning resource ce nters within urban and rural communities in which 
concentrations of ethnic minorities are found . 



That the State expand success ful minority recruitment prog rams such 
as EOF and GOP with t he specific charge of seeking out Filipinos . 
Koreans, immigrant Chinese Americans, and Asian American women for 
admission to postsecondary educational institutio 



xons , 



That the State immed iately institute a coordinated research and 
evaluation program, with cooperation from all ethnic studies pro- 
grams, to investig ate the discriminatory practices regarding women 
in undergraduate, graduate, and professional education. 
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Ouoslionnaire on Asian American Studies 



In order to determine the nature and extent of Asian American 
involvement in higher education, we developed a test instrument 
designed to generate consistent and substantive statistical infor- 
mation concerning our present educational situation. It included 
an extensive section in the questionnaire (Part II) requesting in- 
formation about Asian American Studies programs, A review of the 
literature disclosed chat non-representative statistics had been 
previously collected and used when discussing our relationship to 
public postsecondary education. Several segments of the Asian ' ' 
American population had been omitted from consideration. 

We distributed copies of our questionnaire to the following 
campuses: University of California (9), California State University 
and Colleges (19), California Community Colleges (94), and private 
institutions (47). A complete list of institutional contacts is 
included in Appendix D. 

The Test Instrument 

The introductory remarks to Parts I and II instructed the 
respondents to answer only those questions which related specifi- 
cally to their particular institutional context. The questionnaire, 
23 pages long, was distributed on October 9, and the deadline for 
its completion was October 17, 1972, A copy of the questionnaire 
is included in Appendix E, 

Part I of the questionnaire was designed to gather systematic 
information re Asian Americans in twelve categories: (1) student 
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enrollment, (2) ethnic breakdown, (3) undergraduate major enroll- 
ment, (4) graduate and professional school enrollment, (5) enroll- 
ment in Subject A or its equivalent, (6) financial aids for under- 
graduates, (7) financial aids for graduates, (8) student services, 
(9) student organizations, (10) faculty, (11) non-academic support 
staff, and (12) administrators. 

Part II of the questionnaire addresses itself to four cate- 
gories of concern: (1) institutional setting, (2) educational ob- 
jectives of Asian American Studies, (3) curriculum, and (4) special 
programs for Asian American students. 

Evaluation 

Our evaluation procedure for Part I of the questionnaire was 
divided into four phases: tabulation, inter-sector analysis, 
intra-sector comparison, and construction of composite profile. 
Work on Part II was undertaken in three parts: tabulation, cate- 
gorization (model identification) of Asian American Studies pro- 
grams, and comparative analysis. For this part of the questionnaire, 
comparative analysis is potentially the most significant since it 
involves a careful appraisal of Asian American Studies programs ac- 
cording to purpose, structure, support, and curriculum, 

F^^ctors Affecting the Reliability of Data^and Conclusions 

An evaluation of the questionnaire prior to our initial mail- 
ing lead us to identify two potential problem areas which we felt 
might adversely affect the validity of our data: the problem of 
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inconsistent data reporting, and the problem of inadequate report- 
ing time. We felt that it would be difficult for a respondent to 
gather the information we requested in the time allowed. Due to 
the pressures under which we were operating, it was not possible 
for us to allot more than two weeks for the completion of the 
questionnaire. We anticipated that many institutions would not 
be able to respond within thfit time, and we determined that a 
60-75% return from each of the sectors under investigation was 
necessary before we could suggest that our data and conclusions 
were valid for the total sample. 



Results 

The institutions responding to Part I of the questionnaire 
were the following: 

Total Responses % Responses 

Responses with data with data 

U University of California 6 5 55 % 

1. Calif. Slate Univ. h Colleges 12 9 48 \ 

3* California Community Colleges 53 39 36 % 

4, Selected Private Institutions 25 19 40 % 

Total 96 72 44,5% 

We began our tabulation of results with a sample which represented 
only 44.5% response and rapidly found that because of a lack of 
uniform reporting procedures, as well as inconsistent nomenclature, 
systematic consideration of data in eleven of the twelve categories 
in Part I of the questionnaire was impossible. With regard to 
item L., The Administration, we report that of 1,023 administrators 
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on 72 campuses, 20 individuals or 1.95% were identified as Asian 
American. Further research is indicated in this area since we did 
not inquire as to the range of positions held by these persons, or 
the distribution of Asian Americans within the administrative 
structure. 

Institutional responses to Part II of the questionnaire were 
the following: 

Total Responses % Responses 

Responses with data with data 

1. University of California 6 5 55^0 % 

2. Calif. State Univ. ^ Colleges 12 6 31.5 % 

3. California Community Colleges 53 17 6.1 % 

4. Selected Private Institu- 25 3 ig.O % 
tions — — 

Total 96 31 18.34% 

Given these small percentages we cannot recommend far-reaching 
programmatic changes regarding Asian American Studies on the basis 
of this or other presently available data. 

We recommend that the State of California mandate a uniform system 
of statistical reporting for each of the three segments in higher 
education; that the information include data on (a) the specific 
ethnic composition of students, graduate and undergraduate; 
faculty and staff, academic and non-academic including department ^ 
position, and sex; (b) the ethnic distribution of graduate and 
undergraduate students by age, major, and sex; (c) of administra - 
tors including position and sex; and (d) the ethnic and sexual 
distribution of students receiving financial aids, counseling , ' 
and placement services. 
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Asian Americans and uhe Master Plan: An revaluation . 

The Master Plan for lii^her Education in California does not 
speak directly the problems of Asian Air.aricans, Asian American 
Studies Programs, or to Ethnic Studies Programs in general. Given 
our varying sources of information on Asian Americans in^public 
pos tsecondary education, we are able to address ourselves to an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the Master Plan in an indirect 
manner. 

One gauge of success regarding Asian Americans in higher ed- 
ucation is to note the increase in enrollments of Asian Americans 
in the three sectors of public higher education. A statistical 
evaluation of this kind is worthwhile if the following condi- 
tions concerning the data are met. (1) The group (s) under dis- 
cussion should be homogeneous, or at the very least, all of the 

investigators should a^ree as to the composition of the category. 

(2) If, as is the case with Asian Americans, more than one ethnic 

group is included ir. a single category, separate statistics 
should be maintained for each subgroup within the classif ication^ 

(3) The kind of information sought about the group (s) in ques- 
tion should be specified in detail, and (4) collection of the 
required data should be conducted periodically over a given time 
period . 

If all these conditions had been met, an evaluation of Asian 
Ajnericans with regard to the Master Plan could have been easily 
accomplished. As the matter stands presently, conflicting for- 
mats being used to report data, lack of agreement on the con- 
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stituent part of the category "Asian American," and an emerging 
variable pattern of data collection initiated by the three segments 
of public higher education, and the frequent omission of Asian 
American sub-groups, meaningful interpretation of such irregular 
data based on a standard statistical evaluation format would be 
•nisleading and probably inaccurate. 

Given these limitations, we are nonetheless able to make 
sound observations about Japanese Americans and Chinese Americans. 
To varying degrees members from the more affluent segments of 
these two ethnic groups have been able to participate in the ed- 
ucational process to a greater extent than their total number 
would indicate. This does not mean, however, that Japanese 
Americans and Chinese Americans do not have unique educational 
problems, e.g.. the Chinese bilingual education project sponsored 
by the San Francisco Unified School District. 

As various sectors of the Asian American population reach or 
exceed parity in terms of numerical representation in institutions 
of public higher education, the problems which subsequent gen- 
erations of students will raise will probably involve qualitative 
rather than quantitative concerns of access and initial participa- 
tion. To a degree the revisions of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education in California should be prepared to (1) include spe- 
cific recommendations which will ease the transition of Asian 
Americans from a special status to regular status. (2) create 
and encourage creative programs for the exploration of ethnicity, 
and (3) anticipate problems which may arise when numerous ethnic 
minority groups achieve numerical parity and begin to level 
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charges of racism based on a fixed quota system. 

We reconnT^end that the. Coordinating Council f or Higher Education 
(CCHE) be delep,ated the task of collecting statistical data in 
a consistent and uniform manner from the three segments of public 
higher education for the purpose of analyzing and evaluating the 
participation of Asian Americans n 1 members of other ethnic 
g^-Qups in public post^econdary edu> v. 
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1\\ PLACE>EInT 

Because occupation determines to a large extent how one spends 
his time, energies, and tp^ ^ ts, it also affects one's view of his 
social environment and hi* participation \/ithin it. In order to 
-develop a realis^-.ic perspec ve of the significance of educational 
attainment for Asian Americans, it is necessary to examine it in 
relationship to the kinds of occupational alternatives available 
to Asian Americans as a result of their educational training. 

The first generation of Asian iimijigrants to this country were 
relegated to menial labor as a result of the inferior status ac- 
corded them by an intolerant society, and their lack of facility 
with the English language. Coming from cultures that traditionally 
valued education as a means of social mobility, many became con- 
vinced the second generation should seek higher socio-economic 
.status through education. These parents were not unaware of the 
oconouiic harriors facing rhcir children, despite their American 
citizenship and hi^dior level of education. The first generation 
Asian immigrants quickly learned that* college degrees provided 
tlieir children with little assurance of economic or social success. 

Job opportunities outside ethnic communities were virtually 
non-existent, forcing many Asian Americans to depend on their com- 
munities for employment. Although doctors, la^^yers, accountants, 
and other self-employed professionals, few in number, were able to 
utilize their educational skills and provide their conununities with 
much-needed services, the educated Asian American in general had 
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few choices. He could accept the realities of prejudice and 
assume inferior tasks of occupations that the majority population 
did not want, emigrate to his ancestral homeland, although there 
was no guarantee of economic success there either, or ''if he tried 
very hard, he could get a job at a higher level, but far below 
his actual qualifications,"^ 

The types of social discrimination which restrict the choice 
of vocation for many Asian Americans still exist. The San Fran- 
cisco Chinatown Survey and Fact Finding Committee found that em- 
ployers consistently avoid considering Asians for positions requir- 
ing contact with the public. They rationalize that the public at 
large will not deal with Asian Americans. Although the provision 
of the Second Constitution of the State of California, which pro- 
hibited corporations from hiring Chinese and prevented Chinese 
from occupations in public works except in the case of punishment 
was later declared unconstitutional, ''the spirit and attitude"^ 
of such blatant racism continue to circumscribe vojfetional oppor- 
tunities for Asians today. It is still extremely difficult for 
Asian Americans to gain access to union membership.^ 

Even George L. Farmer, who is understandably impressed by the 
statistics on the educational attainment of Asian Americans, notes 
that Asians who have "succeeded" educationally, often find them- 
selves in "dead-end" jobs.^ Few Asian Americans are in managerial 
or administrative positions on all 'ovels of employment, in both 
public and private sectors. Those who are, often have little op- 
portunity for promotion. 
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'Hie summary of the Lcstimony of Mi"S. Ming li. N. Moy before 
the California Fair Employment Practice Coimnission (FEPC) in Decem- 
ber of 1970, exemplifies the kinds of injustices confronting Asian 
Americans in the existing social system: 

Mrs. Ming H. N. Moy, who holds an A. degree from 
George Washington University and an A. M. degree in eco- 
nomics from Duke University, has worked in the budget 
department of McClellan Air Force Base near Sacramento 
since 1955. She has experienced the frustration of 
being passed over for promotion many times. Less than 
two years ago, she was again considered for promotion 
for the post of budget analyst at the GS-12 level in 
her department. Again she was passed over, this time 
by a Caucasian man with only a high school diploma. 
The official reason given by her supervisor, Mrs. Isabel 
Storey, was that she could not communicate with others 
because of her Oriental accent. However, according to 
her attorney, "Mrs. Moy speaks precisely and her gram- 
mar is impeccable." 

Although she advanced from a GS-5 level to a GS-11 
level in four years, she received no further promotion 
in grade level for the next 9 years, even though her 
official personnel folder contained large numbers of 
commendations. She decided to file a complaint. She 
said, "I decided to pursue the matter on principle. 
A person can come to the point at which they lose 
hope. rt does tend to affect one's morale." 

Assisted by an attorney, she filed her complaint 
first with the Equal Employment Opportunity Officer 
for the Department of the Air Force. Her attorney con- 
tended that racial discrimination not only was a factor, 
but was the sole reason for her non-selection. The EEO 
officer disagreed. 

She then appealed to the Board of Appeals and Review, 
United States Civil Service Commission. After careful- 
ly reviewing her case, the Board ruled that Mrs. Moy 
was passed over for promotion because of racial discri- 
mination and ordered that she be promoted immediately 
and that evidence be forwarded to the Board that these 
recommendations have been put into effect. It further 
ruled that Mrs. Moy's supervisor, Mrs. Storey, be re- 
primanded and her personnel decisions "be pre-audited 
for the next year to make certain that the policy of 
equal employment opportunity is being carried out," 

...This is yet another example of civil servants of 
Chinese ancestry having a difficult time getting promo- 
tions to higher positions, even though they have worked 
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within the system. Unless responsible people in govern- 
ment, on federal, state and local levels, demonstrate 
otherwise, it will be hard to convince a majority of 
Chinese of the good faith of the civil service system.^ 

Discrimination against Asian Americans in employment also 
exists in the form of "positive" stereotypes. However, no one can 
deny that all stereotypes, both positive and negative, are debasing, 
On the basis of these prejudiced and fallacious notions, Asian 
Americans are denied the opportunity to maximize their full human 
potential. 

Alan Jacobsen and Lee Rainwater, in their study of management 
representatives' evaluation of Asian American employees, found 
that "a lack of assertive and socially independent character" makes 
Asian Americans desirable to employers seeking employees "who will 
be both productive and conforming."^ Frank A. Quinn, Regional 
Director of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), 
included the following in his testimony before the Fair Employment 
Practice Commission: 

A pattern that I have noticed... is the greater utiliza- 
tion of Oriental women, mostly as clerical workers. I 
recall once that an employer asked me if I could find 
him a "good .Tapanese or Chinese girl" for his secretary 
because after all, the secretary, as he put it, was the 
office wife and Oriental women have been well trained to 
be subservient to the man in the home and therefore 
would make good secretaries. ^ 

This type of prejudice is destructive of the personhood, talents, 
and abilities of Asian Americans. 

For the recently-arrived Asian immigrant, there are even 
greater obstacles to job opportunities. Ironically, many of them, 
despite a high degree of educational training in .their homelands.. 
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find themselves confined to the same vocational "options'' exer- 
cised by their predecessors 100 years before: laundrymen, cooks, 
gardeners, and unskilled laborers. Not only does the new immi- 
grant face old patterns of discrimination, he must also deal with 
the personal problems of adapting to a new society and adopting a 
new and difficult language. 

A factor frequently overlooked by those interpreting statis- 
tics regarding Asian Americans in education is the equation be- 
tween educational attainment rnd income. For ^e Asian in Ameri- 
ca, despite the superficial indications of statistics that show 
Asian Americans achieving a high level of educational attainment, 
scrutiny of income statistics illustrates that educational train- 
ing does not necessarily have the equivalent income value for 
Asian Americans as it does for the white population. The Chinese, 
who rank highest in educational attainment of all groups, rank 
only fourth in median income. The Filipinos have the lowest median 
income of all groups, including Blacks and Chicanjs,^ 

Campus Placement Aj^encies and the ^air Employment Practices 
Commission ■ 

No statistics that show the degree of participation of Asian 
Americans in placement services are available. The statistical 
problem stems from the lair Employment Practices Act, part 4.5, 
section 1420 (d), which reads: 

14.;0. It shall be an unlawful employment practice, 
unless based upon bona fide occupational qualification, 
or, except wiiere based on applicable security regula- 
tions established by the United States or the State -f 
California; 
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(d) For any employer or employment agency [emphasis 
added ] to print or circulate or cause to be printed or 
circulated any publication, or to use any form of appli- 
cation for employment or to make any inquiry in connec- 
tion with prospective employment, which expresses, 
directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification, 
or discrimination as to race, religious creed, color, 
national origin, ancestry, or sex or any intent to make 
such limitations, specification or discrimination.^ 

Further, the Fair Employment Practice Commission (FEPC) has 
published a "Guide to Lawful and Unlawful Pre-Employment Inquir- 
ies."^^ The guide is the result of numerous inquiries made by 
parties affected by the law, including "placement agencies. "^^ 

The guide emphasizej that it is for pre-emplojmient purposes 
only, and lists in detail the inquiries which are lawful and unlaw- 
ful. It is also made clear that "post-hire" records may include 
information otherwise prohibited. However, in the FEPC "State- 
ment on Surveys and Statistics as to Racial and Ethnic Composition 
of Work Force or Union Membership," issued in March 1965, the 
Commission explains "how the State FEP Act applies to collecting 
racial and ethnic information on employee; and job applicants." 

Nothing in FEP law or policy precludes tallying ^ for 
statis.tical purposes, the approximate numbers of ap- 
plicants ot employees of each main ethnic group, or 
making perio'^ic surveys of the ethnic pattern of a 
work force, or keeping post-hire records including 
racial or ethnic data, provided they are never^used 
for discriminatory purpores.^3 

The Commission suggests some principles to "observe firm safe- 
guards against discrimination or misunderstanding" in the process 
of collecting tally data.^^ The information "should be obtained 
quietly, confidentially, and without questioning individuals oral- 
ly or through questionnaires. Generally, visual observation plus 
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common-sense supple^nentary infonnation is the simplest and most 
satisfactory mcthoci."^^ On another section dealing with a work 
force, it is s;;ated: 

...to be meaningful, a reviau or survey oc the ethnic 
maceup... should reveal numbers of persons of each -naJn 
group according to levels of skijj or supervision, de- 
partments or sections, and oth<.r significant breakdowns. 
Grand totals alone will often be of little or no value 
in analyzing the results of the survey. i6 

•l-hecefore, one can conduce tnat a detailed piacement agency 
tally of ethnic groups (using the allowable nethodoiogy) , in con- 
junction with a campus-wide ethnicity survey, can reveal the per- 
centage of students in each ethnic group who utilize the agency. 
Should post-hire records with ethnicity data be kept, it would be 
possible to compare academic discipline with occupation attained. 
Tl.ere arc, however, numerous shorr-.o^ings in the above methodology. 

Based upon our findings, specific directive would have to be 
issued b'.forc the inception of such a procedure- because ethnicity 
survey data compiled by institutions of higher education do not 
rcfleo. a plaralistic perception of Asian An.ericans. Of the insti- 
tutions reporting in our survey, only 18 institutions (30% of those 
reporting) reported ethnic breakdowns beyond the general categories 
of Asian American or Oriental, Without the total campus figure 
for each Asian American e^Jinic group, no comparative data is possi- 
ble. 

Assuming the availability of the above data, post-hire records 
with ethnicity da-a (the ccliaction of wnich is presumably unlaw- 
ful) must aj.so be avail.-.ble. Of the placement centers contacted, 
those who keep post-hire records cio not rcque. micity data. 
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In addition, the post-hire records are based on self-reporting 

forms, and there are implicit limitations in that methodology. 

The absence of post-hire ethnicity data precludes an analysis of 

academic discipline and occupation attained at this time. 

A third shortcoming in using the method allowed by the FEPC 

is that tallying yields data of questionable accuracy. The FEPC 

statement on surveys and statistics relative to racial and ethnic 

composition suggests: 

Absolute accuracy is neither possible nor essential. 
In general, if an employee appears to the observer to 
be of a given racial group, that person will usually 
be so regarded and treated by others. 

The above suggestion places the criteria for ethnic group deter- 
mination squarely on placement personnel. "Visual observation 

plus common-sense supplementary information" constitute their 
19 

guidelines. It is totally unreasonable to expect that any worka- 
ble knowledge about Asian Americans could accrue from such deter- 
minations. Because of the visual observation methods, and "common 
sense supplementary information," the initial data would be skewed 
by the questionable ability of placement personnel to accurately 
identify members of the various Asian American ethnic groups. Most 
Asian Americans find it difficult to visually distinguish Japanese 
from Chinese or Korean. Non-Asian American placement personnel 
would find the task no less simple. Filipinos are usually recog- 
nized as being physically distinct from the above groups, but are 
often mistaken for Chicanos, Mexican Americans, the Spanish- sumamed, 
or Blacks. The net effect of visual observation vis-a-vis Asian 
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Americans is lo biur their cultural distinctiveness into a homo- 
genized Oriental pastiche. 

Common sense supplementary inforn^c Lon generally takes the 
form of surname identification, speech patterns, and information 
volunteered by the placement client. In the case of surname iden- 
tification, numbers of Filipinos have Spanish surnames, and Chinese 
Americans often have ambiguous surnames; e,go, "Lee," or "Young." 
Some placement personnel, conceivably, are able to ethnically place 
a client through recognition of particular speech patterns in con- 
junction with visual recognition. This is, however, by no means 
an accurate method of appraisal. 

Ethnic identification is sometimes volunteered and provides 
the most reliable determination. Cases, however, where a client 
will actually state his or hei: membership in a particular ethnic 
group are relatively rare. The more usual case is where inferences 
are made from the casual remarks of a client. 

in addition, clients who inquire about affirmative action pro- 
grains oi. prospective employers sometimes raise the question of 
ethnicity themselves. In such an instance, it is questionable 
whether a counselor would be acting unlawfully to ascertain the 
ethnicity of his client in order to answer the question, particu- 
larly in cases where the ethnicity of the client was amoiguous; 
e.g., a Filipino with a Spanish surname. 

The ethnic identification of a client is also occasionally 
determined by concensus of the placement staff. This method is 
normally quite rare. In to to , the methodology allowable by the 
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FEPC is one that makes functional ethnicity data about Asian 
American ethnic groups difficult to collect. 



*** 



We recommend that the State mandate uniform statistical reporting 
of placement activit ies— to include ethnicity data, post-hirp 
records, and salary su rveys- in order to generate an accurate ap - 
praisal of the ways in which Asian Americans and other ethnic 
minorities are integ rated into employment positions . 
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V . ASIAN AMERICAN COMMUNITIES AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

For many Asian Americans, the sense of community is derived 
from both geographical and psychological environments. For some, 
the community is the physical location in which their social inter- 
action occurs, where their jobs are, and where their friends and 
relatives live— the Chinatowns, Manilatowns and Little Tokyos . 
Others, who are spatially removed from the ghetto still derive 
their sense of community from earlier ghetto patterns of social 
interaction. This is evidenced by the number of Asian Americans 
who will drive miles back to the ghetto community to buy foodstuffs 
readily available in their local supermarkets. More significant 
is the growing number of Asian American students from middle-class 
suburbs such as Carmichael, San Mateo, and Gardena, who are obtain- 
ing training in order to serve urban communities like Chinatown, 
Manilatown, or Little Tokyo. 

We solicited responses from community organizations and commu- 
nity leaders regarding their concerns with respect to Asian Ameri- 
cans in higher education. A thirteen-item questionnaire was sent 
to 105 community organizations and/or community leaders. Qur selec- 
tion criteria for this sample was based on two considerations: 
(1) organizational involvement with young people in their respec- 
tive communities, and (2) identifiable organization or individual 
interest in education as it relates to community problems. The 
questionnaires were sent to the following general geograiAiic areas; 
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San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, Stockton, Harysville, and 
San Diego. 

Txi/cnty-seven questionnaires were returned. Our information 
and conclusions for this section are based on these responses. 
Before interpreting, the data, it is necessary to note existing 
biases in this study. One of the major biases comes from the un- 
clear definition of "Asian American Communities/' Our test instru- 
ment was sent to Japanese, Chinese and Filipino organizations-, and 
in addition, to Sihks (2), Koreans (1), and Samoans (1), We ex- 
cluded Indonesians, Thais, Burmese, Cambodians, Laotians, and * 
Vietnamese from our sample because we were unable to locate commu- 
nity organizations which drew their predominant membership from 
these latter ethnic groups. 

Most of the questionnaires returned were from the Chinese 
(n=13) and the Japanese (n=12) communities. Only two Filipino 
communities responded. We received no response from any other 
ethnic communiti-es included in our sample. Therefore, the statis- 
tical data largely reflects the concerns of the Chinese and Japa- 
nese communities. With only twenty-seven responses, it is diffi- 
cult to construct a coherent and consistent composite picture of 
the educational issues which concern Asian American communities. 
A statistically significant response to this study might have been 
iliicited had the time frame within which we worked, allowed for 
follow-up letters and telephone calls. As a sample study, our 
results point to the dearth of information currently available about 
Asian American community organizations. 
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Asian American Communities — What Are They? 



As indicated in an earlier chapter, ;^hen we speak of "Asian 
Americans," we are not describing a homogeneous ethnic group; 
rather, we are addressing ourselves to several ethnic groups whose 
experiences in America have been as diverse as the multiple cul- 
tural and historical contexts from which our immigrant forefathers 
sprang. Acculturation is not so much related to the date of arri- 
val in America for each ethnic group, but rather is more synchro- 
nous with each group's emphasis on assimilation into the prevail- 
ing cultural milieu. 

The data collected from our community respondents supports 
our contention that Asian Americans do not share a singular view 
of themselves. When we inquired about a community's perceived iden- 
tity, the responses fell into ten categories. In several instances, 
the respondents' personal identity differed from the identification 
they felt members of their organization had of themselves. Of the 
twenty-seven responses, 347, felt their communities perceived their 
identity as Asian American, 14% belieled" their community identity 
to be Americans of Asian Descent , whii^ 10% identified themselves 
and members of their community as Orientals and another 10% felt 
their primary Identity was as Chinese ; 8% saw themselves as Chinese 
Americans , while 4% answered that they were Japanese Americans . 
Six percent defined themselves as Filipinos and another 4% felt 
that they had no specific ethnic identity at all.^ 
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Asian Av^ericans in Higher Edu..ation 

V!hen asked if Asian Americans have been "successfully accom- 
modated wiwhin the various sectors of higher education," a lar, ^ 
majority, 78.5% responded negatively, 14.5% felt Asians have been 
successfully accommodated, and 8% did not respond.^ However, in 
answer to the question of how many students continue their educa- 
tion beyond high school, the cumulative average was 62%.^ (The 
small percentage of returns does not allow for any further break- 
down ethnically.) With regard to the question of fair access to 
and equality of opportunity in higher education, nearly all respon- 
dents felt there were neither equality of opportunity nor fair 

access, two respondents felt the existing system was fair, and 

4 

one did not answer. One of the greatest concerns expressed on 
the questionnaire was the need for increased financial assistance 
to defray the rising cost of higher education.^ 

ITie chronic problems creaced by poor housing, inadequate 
health care, and lack of desirable employment opportunities are 
not exclusively Asian American problems, but in ghetto circum- 
stances, these difficulties pose almost insurmountable obstacles 
to individuals caught in the vicious cycle of poverty.^ When a 
disadvantaged Asian American is fortunate enough to be given the 
opportunity to break this cycle by attending an institution of 
higher education, often the shock of entering a totally alien 
environment has a detrimental effect on the person's academic per- 
formance. For the bright but poor Asian American, the culture shock 
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is aggravated by the problems of bilingualism as well as often- 
times inadequate academic training. These problems, unless given 
special attention, can seriously -hamper a student's realization 
of his academic potential, as well as his ability to compete suc- 
cessfully with students from middle and upper-middle class back- 
^ grounds in an institutional context which is not as strange or 
intimidating to this latter group. ^ 

» 

Counseling 

When we asked if counselors tended to influence Asian Ameri- 
can students to major in the natural and physical sciences rather 

than in the humanities or social sciences, 88% responded affirma- 

8 

tively. One of the common reasons given was that counselors have 
this bias arising from the fact that many bilingual children have 
difficulty with English, therefore excel in the sciences which 
require a minimum of verbal expression. This kind of reasoning 
reinforces the weakness of the educational system in dealing with 
t.iis multi-cultural society and its tendency to impose singular 
career limitations on large segments of the population. 

The re .Its of this kind of educational experience tends to 
strip the ethnic communities of trained and culturally sensitive 
leaders. It would be safe to conjecture that one of the reasons 
many Asians do not return to serve their communities is that the 
changes forced on an individual in order to advance educationally 
compels him to abandon his cultural affinity for his ethnic commu- 
nity. There is a great need for community leaders and professionals. 
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espocialjy if ilioy are bilingual, in communities with a large 
population of recent immigrants and elderly citizens, many of whom 
speak no English and need social services. 

Immigrant Concerns and the Need for Bilingual Education 

Since the quota system for immigration was altered in 1965 to 
more equitably allow for the admittance of immigrants fr9m Asia, 
large numbers of new Americans have been arriving annually (see 
Section III). The problems of employment, housing, social adjust- 
ment, and language are especially severe for these newcomers, but 
they can be alleviated by trained personnel and appropriate pro- 
grams. By setting priorities in the areas of cultural education, 
practical language training, educational and social counseling, 
public higher education could contribute significantly in creating 
a more dynamic and viable adaptive mechanism for the newly-arrived. 

The need for language training programs is of paramount impor- 
tance. Our perception of this situation is reinforced by the res- 
ponses we received to our questionnaire. Of the individuals and 
organizations who answered, 92% felt that inadequate efforts were 
being made toward alleviating the linguistic needs of Asian Ameri- 
can children, while only 8% responded that the existing bilingual 

Q 

education programs were satisfactory. 

The existing language training courses for Chinese newcomers 
in San Francisco are hampered by lack of adequate funds, trained 
instructors, instructional materials and equipment, and physical 
facilities and cannot provide services to all who need them.'^^ 
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From what information we have gathered thus far, wc conclude 
that there remains much to be done in terms of educational reform 
in California. We have cited a number of problem areas in higher 
education that directly concerns Asian American communities. The 
authors of the current Master Plan for Higher Education could not 
have foreseen the dynamic changes in society, nor the volatile 
emergence of minority concerns developing in the 196C's. The 
fight against social inequities and racism must begin somewhere. 
The most appropriate place to begin this undertaking is in the 
p?-.blic school System, 

While our sample for this questionnaire is statistically in- 
significant, the individual subjective responses falling into 
definite categories can gi,e valuable insight into the possible 
avenues of response open to educators and legislators as each 
group in their own way tries to meet the demands of the culturally 
diverse, heterogeneous, and pluralistic minority called Asian 
Americans. 



We recommend that the State acknow1pHf > q that thosp Him. My 
involved with and affected by the publln school system can hnc^ 
define and articulate areas of specific n e ed, and p ursue . .n...o. 
of action which would result in the return of a measure of cnn^rn^ 
over education, especially at the prim- ir y and secondary WpI^ ^ 
to the local communities. 
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"o inmcnci that the State initiate bilingual and bicultural 
!> dining programs in order to sensiti;^e those involved in 
>^^ucc? t ion to the special needs of Asian Americans and other ethnic 
min « • ^s> and oimultanoously place many of these teachers in 
mine miunities where their talents are most vitally needed^ 
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VI. CONTINUING EDUCATION MD RETRAINING 

One of the most important trends in American higher educa- 
tion today is the move to solicit new students — who fall outside 
the t aditional 18 to 24-year-old age group - to participate in 
the educational process. The desire on the part of a growing 
number of edudational institutions to recruit students from tra- 
dition-illy non-student generating sources is realistically 
promoted by three considerations. 

For varying personal and occupational reasons, people are 
seeking access to higher education on a continuing basis. Many 
individuals missed the opportunity when they were young because 
they lacked the motivation. Some were not able to attend school 
because they could not afford it, while others were unable to 
participate because they married and weie occupied with raising 
their famiUos. Many individuals are ekger for a second chance, 
havinr, dropped out before finishing, and there are those whose 
professional competence demand retraining in light of new techno- 
logical advances in their occupational fields. For these indivi- 
duals," according to the President's Task Force on the Extended 
University: 

...their work or other responsibilities will not allow 
them to study except on a part-time basis — and such 
study they are likely to find, is discouraged by .. 
schedules and residence requirements, and by their own 
lack of proximity to centers of learning . •' ^ 
(emphasis supplied) 
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older individuals are not the only ones who are interested 
in meaningful part-time (continuing) education. There are growing 
numbers of young people who should have the option of defining 
their college experience, in esser'-e, "stopping outJ" These peo- 
ple Siiould be allowed to "acquire work or community experience and 

2 

to return later when they are more certain of « eir goals/' 

The third reason for pursuing continuing education is more 

pragmatic. Public higher education has reached a platenu in its 

growth, yet with constantly escalating costs, colleges are fiscally 

hard-pressed and 

... increases in enrollment will substantially add to the 

University*s base of needed resources .. The Task Force 

is ... convinced ... that further study and experience with 

these programs (in continuing education) will reveal 

ways of reducing unit costs of instruction ... as a whole. 

It is interesting to note that even in crisis situations, 
segments of public higher education will seek to alter the whole 
fabric of fiscal responsibility by proposing new programs, rather 
th an attending to the problem of reallocating scarce resources 
"in house." It would be more reasonable to re-evaluate present 
institutional expenditures rather than hoping that additional 
programs will find the solutions to budgetary problems not of 
their making, yet ipso facto , with the existence of an autonomous 
and powerful departmental structure in all sectors of public 
higher education, it .may well be that new programs are the only 
realistic way to make structural alterations in the briefest time. 
It is a telling commentary that the thrust for significrint insti- 
tutional innovation comes from outside the traditional academic 
context • 

/ 
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This particular posture is because traditionally American 

higher education has responded to financial crisis fay delaying 

expenditures rather than addressing itself to the problem of 

"productivity." According to Ms. Virginia Snith: 

Substantial increases in productivity will likely be 
achieved only through changes in the educational pro- 
cess itself. Certainly the significant advances in 
productivity in industry have involved the process of 
productivity rather than support functions. In higher 
education, such changes can occur only with experimen- 
tation and innovation in academic programs, in instruct- 
ional techniques, and in the relationship of the stu- 
dent to the institution.^ 

_ Accordingly, some form of accessible continuing education 
will serve to solve institutional difficulties by addressing it- 
self to the following points: 

(1) The introduction of late afternoon, evening and 
weekend classes should significantly increase the uti- 
lization of existing canq>us facilities; 

(2) The more aggressive use of various new educational 
. !:?chnologies, especially when coordinated ... will be 

facilitated by the enrollment of part-time students in 
multi-campus programs ... and 

(3) The extension of ... degree prvograms off the campus 
will reduce the need for the full panoply of additional 
capital facilities that would be necessary to accommo- 
date a residential student body in conventional ways.^ 

Continuing education programs are particularly important to 
Asian American connunities because we believe that vigorous imple- 
mentation of such programs signifies a real institutional commit- 
ment to the often articulated position that public higher education 
is a service. \^ile speaking specifically to the University of 
California's situation, the following remarks are germane to all 
sectors of public higher education: 
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Since the concept ci. extended degree programs itself 
springs from a ser ^e of service to the community, we 
can make a major contribution to the total community 
by designing new programs in areas of great social 
need. The demand for educated people in these broad 
areas will continue to grow, and the University will 
play an important role compatible v/ith its purposes 
and particular competence* 6 

Additionally, the report continues: 

The field of urban studies offers (an) area in 
which extended degree programs would appeal not only 
to people building careers in the field but also to 
those who are seeking to improve their ability to un- 
dertake leadership roles of various kinds in their 
coromunities »7 (emphasis supplied) ' 

This articulated sector-wide goal would se.ve the interests 
of Asian American coranunities and complement Asian American/ethnic 
studies programs within a more traditional ins-itutional context 
by providing a mechanism for the dissemination of information to 
those who are most in need of it so that we may affect positive 
and constructive changes in the structure and function of our 
social environment* 

Kxtcnded education would have particulcr impact upon our 
communitLcs since expanded accessibility would Jjive special con- 
sideration to individuals in the following categories: 

— Those whose intellectual potential is far greater than 
their formal school record 

— People of lower- income groups, inrluding members of 
minority communities and returning veterans 

— Residents of the inner city on the one hand and of 
small towns and rural areas on the other#^ 
(emphasis supplied) 

Asian American communities are filled with non-English speak- 
ing individuals whose intellectual potential far exceeds culturally 
and linguistically biased educational measurements. These 
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individuals nay be newly a -ived immigrants or older immi- 
grants who have never left the linguistic boundaries of their com- 
munities. Some of them are professionals or highly skilled tech- 
nicians and require specialized curricula with: a the context of 
the continuing education program. Courses must be geared to res- 
pond to the language difficulty and to specific professional or 
technical requirements -needed to ensure their positive entry into 
the job market. 

Many of our number are poor and only nominally in the labor 
market. They are squeezed into pockets of poverty, in both urban 
and rural areas. They are working in sweat shops and farm labor 
camps, and their intellectual and creative potentials are being 
wasted to provid* cheap labor for the garment industry and agri- 
business interests in the state. 

Our problems are acute and most critical in the inner city and 

rural areas of our widespread communities^ . Off-campus extended 

learning centers should therefore be loce'.ed within urb^ and rural 

Asian American communities. Multi-sector coordinating learning 

c*>nters of the type envisioned below should be seriously considered. 

These centers will be of various sizes. A few located 
in areas serving a large population at a considerable dis- 
tance from any of the University campuses, should be of a 
substantial scale. Others, much smaller, could be created 
without major expenditure of funds. Typically, they would 
provide a few classrooms and offices for seminars, tutori- 
als, and counseling; also learning carrels; viewing facili- 
ties; and a small library. Facilities of this kind could 
be established by leasing and remodelling small buildings, 
or in some cases, by securing use of space for evening and 
weekend use of existing educational facilities 
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It is imperative that Asian Americans be r,iven favorable 

consideration in all deliberations concerning the establishment 

i 

of learning centers, either within or with close proximity to our 
various urban and rural communities. Further, it is essential 
that these learning centers provide, through the innovative use 
of technology, meaningful vocational and academic educational 
courses of study which would serve community needs. 

The theoretical consideration of the problems facing Asian 
Americans with regard to continuing education and retraining does 
not address itself to the practical Implementation of this program 
by the three segments in public postsecondary education. 

Media proximity and appropriateness of resourc^s"~tb each 
identifiable learning situation should be the prime directive in 
determining segmental participation. Given ideal circumstances 
a single learning center in a depressed rural or urban area might 
incorporate educate *^al programs sponsored by each of the three 
segments which would appeal to three distinct audiences. Such 
learning centers would open the^door for more cooperative under- 
takings that would maximize resource utilization and create an 
environment where learning environments would be complementary 
rather than competitive* 
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We recommend that the Sta t e undertake a feasibility study in coor - 
dination with the various sectors in public hi gh er education and 
those directly affected, to establish the realistic parameters for 
continuing education pr o grams in the urban and rural Asian Ameri- 
can communities , t 

We also recommend that t he State create increased opportunities 
for vocational training and" adnl r .^.r. ^jon for Asian Americans 
and other ethnic groups In urban and j rural situations, with emp ha- 
sis on the special needs of r>^^ ^'n- migrants . as well as for thp 
undereducated and the unskilled. 
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VII. ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES 

There are many institutions of higher education in Califor- 
nia that are attempting to respond to the educational needs of 
Asian Americans. Some campuses can point to several programs, 
formal and informal, which they have established to increase the 
enrollment of Asian American students. A few campuses list modi- 
fications they have made in their curricular and research pro- 
grams in order to facilitate instruction in aspects of the Asian 
American experience, and investigation of the problems of Asian 
American communities. When viewed in its totality, however, the 
response of higher education can only be seen as unimpressive. 

Our survey of the 169 campuses in the community colleges. 
State University and Colleges, and University of California system 
revealed that only 27 campuses reported that they offer courses in 
the area of Asian American Studies. Only one campus in the commu- 
nity college system reported the establishment of a separate instruc- 
tional unit charged specifically with offering courses in Asian 
2 

American Studies. Campuses in the State University and Colleges 
and University of California systems reported the establishment of 
two and two such programs respectively.'' Because these programs 
are in their developmental stages— none has been in existence for 
more than three years— it is not possible for us to make a defini- 
tive or even useful evaluation of their educational effectiveness 
at this time. We have included a tabulation of Asian American Stu- 
dies curricula at institutions within the three segments and have 
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put these tables in the Appendix. With only a handful of notable 
exceptions, however, these efforts seem to be guided not by long 
range and thoughtful planning, but by the initiative of individual 
faculty members or. the demands of "activist" students. There are 
campuses making either no attempt, or only minimal efforts to 
develop instructional programs in Asian American Studies. These 
campuses claim that they have not developed Asian American Studies 
programs because of a lack of Asian American student enrollment 
or because of a lack of student interest. 

The survey also revealed that almost no effort is being made 
to launch research programs to study the problems of Asian Ameri- 
can communities. Only one campus reported the establishment of 
such programs. Moreover, those programs that have been started 
are largely dependent on vaga^-ies of outside financing and' are 
particularly vulnerable to changes in national and local funding 
priori t ii-s. FurUu-r, tliese programs do not appear to he designed 
Lo deal with tiie complex operational and conceptual problems asso- 
ciated with academic and field research conducted in and on Asian 
American communities, and seem to be incapable of designing and 
executing critical interdisciplinary and long-range research. 

We are not so much concerned with the actual structure of an 
Asian American Studies component within the various sectors of — 
public higher education in California. Nor are we concerned ah. 
the manner in, which individual Asian American Studies programs will 
be implemented. These considerations will have to be determined 
largely by -Individual campuses on the basis of such factors as 
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funding limitations, availability of qualified faculty, and students' 
interests and needs. Rather we are addressing ourselves to the 
broad problem areas within the general classification of inter- 
disciplinary ethnic studies units. We turn now to a discussion 
of general issues and questions whic; should help to clarify and 
define the parameters of Asian American Studies, 

\^at is Needed: Institutional Response 

Education is a service. The public institutions which com- 
prise California's system of higher education are service institu- 
tions. No socie istitution has ever been called upon to change 
the society that crt..ted it, yet this is precisely what is being 
asked of the Community Colleges, State University and Colleges, and the 
University of California, Asian Americans, along with other minor- 
ity groups, are asking higher education to provide relevant services 
and training that will lead to widespread social change. 

Institutional responses to the need for action-oriented pro- 
grams, unless supported and -financed by prominent individuals who 
speak for powerful institutions ,^aye usually proceeded on a hap- 
hazard basis guided by individual faculty decisions or the plans of 
individual acadamic units. For Asian Americans, often overlooked 
by social scientists because of the absence of relevant data, the 
general unavailability of research or support funds, this type of 
response has not been effective. 

What is needed is for higher education to initiate a focused, 
systematic and responsible c&ncem for Asian Americans and their 
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problems. To do so, all sectors of higher education must re-evaluate 
and redirect their activities on an institutional level. 

Design of Institutional Response 

In designing an educational program for Asian Americans, plan- 
ners at the campus level will be faced with the question of whether 
Lt is better to establish a separate unit to oversee the entire 
program, or whether it is preferable to incorporate the requisite 
activities into existing units. Both responses are needed. 

An effective response to the educational problems of Asian 
Americans requires that a fully-organized, integrated system of 
teachers, researchers, and community representatives be established 
as a permanent part of the campus. A single unit will be able to 
guide and d, op activities more effectively than several uncoor- 
dinated agencies. It will be highly vi'?ible and responsive to 
Asian American students and community residen^rs with needs a. \ 
proposals, and it will be directly responsible for the success or 
failure of the total program. 

At the same time, campus planners must realize that only a 
full>-developed intelligentsia of Asian Americans, with training in 
£ ry discipline can n(^et the deepest needs of the Asian American 
communities and Asian American students. It is of paramount im- 
portance that institutional planners be made awar- of this dual 
need, and that they plan creatively to incorporate appropriate 
courses, research programs and community action projects into 
their campus-wide or system-wide educational academic plan. 
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Asian American Studies Programs 

Our call for Asian American Studies programs needs no elaborate 
explanation. It is justified by the unique and dual nature of the 
experience of Asians in the United States. Unlike white immigrants, 
Asian immigrants have been and are being excluded from access to 
the mainstream of American life, and as a result, have a special 
history and suffer from particular problems with a profoundly 
national-cultural dimension. We have yet to examine these areas 
with the respect and intellectual rigor they demand. As a result, 
Asian Americans, even those who have seemingly ''made it," suffer 
from severe educational, cultural, and personal problems, and 
Asian American communities fall prey to the widest possible spec- 
trum of social ills. 

Asian American Studies* research, instructional, and service 
programs will perform several important functions. They will 
provide a setting within which Asian American students can learn 
about tlielr heritage. They will provide necessary and specialized 
instruction to help students overcome educational deficiencies. 
They will provide a means by which the troubles of Asian Americans 
and their communities can be exam-'ned. They will contribute to the 
education of white students as well as non-Asian minority students. 

By performing these functions, Asian American Studies programs 
will help to develop individuals equipped to provide the leadership 
on the various levels of political and cultural action required to 
forge sensitive and lasting solutions to the problems of all Asian 
Americans. 

;8i 



The sense of exclusivity articulated at this juncture should 
not be taken as racist injunction, \niat is implied is that the * 
Asian American Studies programs should service the entire educa- 
tional community with continuing primary responsibility for teach- 
ing to be placed on serving Asian Americans • 

Instru ^ ,aal Program 

As ian American curricula should have three thrusts* The 
first should focus on an examination of Asian American identity 
and contemporary problem.;. Because of the nature of the subject 
matter, it is e?. .ioned that this thrust might be profitably 
integrated into educational skill-building programs. The second 
thrust should be designed to give the individual a sense of his 
cultural-historical milieu with the emphasis placed on current 
research and active participation in community activities. The 
third thrust should be designed to give all students, Asians and 
uon-Asians alike, an understanding of the Asian American experience 

Couplcc .^ith the three academic missions just mentioned must 
be a comprehensive, attractive, and non-threatening academic and 
personal counseling rer >urce center where students would be chal- 
lenged to question their educational priorities and possibly rede- 
fine their career aspirations. The counseling which is held nec- 
essary is sadly lacking on many college campuses with the result 
that many students remain educationally unfulfilled in spite of 
the fact that numbers of Asian Americans graduate from college 
_ every year. An Asian American Studies program provides a place 
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within the institution for young people to laore freely explore 
their options. 

In designing an Asian American Studies curriculum, faculty 
members should be particularly concerned with what will be offered 
to the students who come from poverty stricken inner c^.ties and 
rural areas^ The first job of the program is not to introduce 
these students to a strange new world with an ancient language as 
one requirement, plus a selection of Plato and Aristotle as 
another, and then some science, mathematics, and literature for 
which they are ill-prepared to understand. 

The faculty must realize that many, if not most, ot the 
students will need a great deal of remedial work in such basic 
areas as English (reading and composition) and mathematics* The 
faculty must plan the programs with tke awareness th.-'t the deci- 
sion for many students was made for them long ago that they were 
not goinj; to meet the educational or social standards of several 
fields. Therefore, they were guided Into less intellectually 
demand lnj» or more socially secure educational pursuits* These 
students should be given every opportunity to gain the confidence, 
and skill necessary to benefit fully from the campus* entire cur- 
riculum. The faculty should either offer courses t.> fill the gaps 
in the students* educational preparation, or at least, ensure that 
other campus units assume this responsibility. 

A substantial portion of the curriculum should deal with 
the students* own history. Students should be taught the history 
of Asian American communities, their physical growth in relation 
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to economic groxrth, the many migrations which the growth reflects. 
Instruction in this area will require broader instruction in the 
history, sociology, and economics of the state and of the nation. 
Instruction in these areas, however, should be presented with a 
far different focus than that offered in conventional social sci- 
ence courses. Students should see clearly the reason for the 
historical and contemporary treatment of Asians in the United 
States. Courses in this area should be invaluable for students 
who wish to learn about how American society has treated minority 
groups . 

^ The curriculum should ir. lude courses which examine the cur- 
rent circumstances of Asian American communities. Students should 
study the forces at work: the governmental structure, the actual 
working political structure, the cultural and religious groups, 
the ethnic complex and its effects. A large part of this section 
should be concerned with understanding the processes of changing 
institutions, and the tools by which change can be achieved. 
Students should gain insight into the special needs of Asian Ameri- 
can communities for social psychologists, city planners, doctors, 
lai^yers, teachers, and researchers. In addition, this section of 
the instructional program should provide training for those stu- 
dents v/ho are interested in directly intervening- in community prob- 
lems. These students should be given the basic knowledge and com- 
mon language needed to understand the communities. Much of this 
training should be carried out in the communities themselves where 
students will be exposed to real problems and issues. 
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Finally, Asian American Studies programs should offer curri- 
cula leading to advanced degrees. The fact that in the past so 
few Asian Americans have been recruited into the ranks of graduate 
students in fields concerned with the Asian Amarican experience 
means today that Asian American communities are handicapped by the 
lack of people with the interest, knowledge , - and motivation needed 
to carry out some of the most critically necessary kinds of research 
and service programs Tlie proliferation of students who were 
trained as professionals would ultimately result in the solution 
of many of those problems "as those individuals with advanced da- . 
grees returned to their home environments. 

An instructional program such as the outlined would obviously 
be highly complex. Coherence, however, vould be provided by the 
^act that it would be based on the educational needs and as- 
pirations of Asian American students. The program would help pro- 
vide the opportunity for students to follow any line of college 
study for v;hich they have the capacity and motivation. Further, 
the program would ensure that several students, many more than in 
the past, will direct their energy and attention toward the 
search of solutions to the manifold problems of Asian American 
communities. 

Research Programs 

Research programs in Asian American Studies should be organized 
to promote the kinds of multi-disciplinary and long-range studies 
needed to understand the sccial problems of Asian Americans. The 
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guiding objective of all research programs concerning Asian Ameri- 
cans should be to improve society's total competence to deal with 
the multi- faceted problems it faces. To reach this objective, 
Asian American Studies programs should promote both basic research 
in order to obtain the knowledge required to accomplish this im- 
provement and mission-oriented research in order to help lesolve 
specific problems. ^ 

It is hot possible to liat/aii of the specific problems, or 
even all of the general problem Areas that research, organizations 

should study. There are, however, several obvious ways in which 

/ 

research programs could contribute to the betterment of the welfare 
of. Asian Americans. 

Research in these areas would have immediately practical as 
well as more theoretical importance. Such research would contri- 
bute importantly to increasing the efficiency, adaptiveness, and 
:5.Mi.sitiviLy of social institutions which influence the development 
of Asi.-in American communities. It would lielp social planners to 
understand where the most severe problems lie, what their causes 
are, and what kinds of social change programs are most likely to 
be effective in resolving them. 

The development of a viable program in Asian American Studies 
cannot reasonably be expected to succeed unless, as is the case in 
cultural anthropology, the educational unit is given the freedom to 
actively engage in field research. Unlike the cultural anthropo- 
logist, the researcher in Asian American Studies should be 
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encouraged to use his newly-gained knox^ledge to affect change: 
(I) within the institution, and (2) within the community. 

Philosophically and methodologically, this commitment to 
social change through acadeittic research is one of the touchstones 
of any serious ethnic studies program. Unless pure academic 
research results in a significant positive alteration of a commu- 
nity's ability to survive and prosper, there is a real danger that 
ethnic studies per se will not be useful to the communities which 
ethnic scholars study. If that situation develops, then Asian' 
Ameri can Studies as a solely academic "focercise merely reinforces 
the inertia vrLthin the instruction which mitigates against change. 

This is not to say, however, that ethnic studies should not 
deal with questions of scholarship, pure research, or philosophy. 
The various institutions of higher education are the only places 
where these sorts of activities are subsidized and encouraged. Just 
as it is not reasonable to call for change without any insight into 
a situation, neither is it tenable to pursue research questions and 
not make the results of one*s findings available to the research 
objects. 

A commitment to social change through coordinated research 
and a clear vision of community needs is what potentially distin- 
guishes Asian American Studies from the theoretical academic model 
in higher education. Academicians argue against the inclusion of 
ethnic studies within the system citing the various arguments men- 
tioned above. Their positon is predicated on an out-of-date appreci- 
ation for the goals of higher education. The scholar, for 
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example, is no longer the single guardian of the sacred flame of 
knowledge. Life goals of individuals from different economic, 
social, political, and emotional environments vary greatly, l/hile 
one may still speak of great scientific truths, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that social "truths" are relative, variable, 
and transmutable. 

Public Service Programs 

In order for Asian American Studies programs to provide effec- 
tive public service to Asian American communities, its faculty and 
students must establish close, collaborative relationships with 
community residents. Only when such relationships are established 
can the faculty be certain that the severest problei?s of the Asian 
American communities receive and continue to receive urgent atten- 
tion on Asian American Studies programs' public service agenda. 

To insure that productive relationships between the communi- 
ties and Asian American Studies programs are established, faculty 
membeis should work with community control, extra-murally funded, 
with several functional and financial links between these centers 
and the campuses in the immediate vicinity. Operated properly, 
such centers would meet the immediate needs of the communities, 
and in addition, would generate a greater degree of community un- 
derstanding and appreciation for the kinds of services that higher 
education can provide. The close working relationship between 
tov/n and gown would be beneficial and psychologically supportive 
of mutually agreed upon working relationships. 
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Public service programs invariably generate controversy and 
adverse criticism. These prospects, should not 4eter the faculty 
and students from active participation in community affairs. 
Because of their training and experience, the faculty and students 
could help all parties become aware of the broad implications of 
their activities and oftentimes preclude the dominance of local 
and narrowly paiochial views • . 

Responsibilities of the Campus Community 

It is essential that the entire campus community assume the 
responsibility of meeting the educational needs of Asian Americans, 
Unless all sectors of the campus participate in this effort, there 
is a great danger that the Asian American Studies program \j±ll 
become a cultural and intellectual ghetto on campus which mirrors 
the conditions found in society at lar8e';'^ess than total campus 
.support for otlmic studies will drastically curtail program success* 

Many concerned faculty members, particularly those from 
minority groups who deem public service important to their overall 
academic performance, find their academic careers jeopardized by 
the singular dependence upon research as the indicator of academic 
competence and professional growth; Understandably, these faculty 
members are hesitant to undertalce research and public service of 
value to Asian American communities v/here research findings and 
publication would be in the distant future. As a result, relative- 
ly little research and public service of value to Asian American 
communities ds being done. Clearly, alternative models for aca- 
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demic recognition and rewards are needed. 

Not only must the campus re-jvaluate its traditional criteria 
for faculty recognition and promotion, but it must alsa review its 
criteria for allocating faculty positions and research support 
funds. Consideration should be given to the question of whether 
the present emphasis upon research in the physical, agricultural, 
and engineering sciences consumes resources which could be better 
employed in research on community problems. Unless adequate finan- 
cial support is provided, teaching and research programs concerned 
with Asian American communities are bound to fail. 



We recommend that the State appropria te funds toward a curriculum 
development project that will generate new Asian American Studies 
and ethnic studies materials . 

We furthe r recommend that any and all research conducted on ^ho 
Asian American experience and that of other ethnic groups be H nnP 
by a-ad with the full cooperation o f those directly involved anH 
affected . 

We strongly recommend that Asian Am e rican Studies within thp cnn^»v^ 
of ethnic studies nrngr a ms be made an integral part of the new 
Master Plan for Higher Ed ucation in the State of California, and 
that these programs receiv e both financial and moral s^p pnr•^ fn. 
their progress and develop ment on all levels of public higher educa - 
tion, * 
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NOTES 



These campuses are 

Community Colleges: Barstow College 

. Butte College 
Cabrillo College 
Contra Costa College 
DeAnza College 
Laney College 
Los Angeles City College 
North Peralta College 
Sacramento City College 
San Francisco, City College of 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
Yuba College 



State University^ and Hayward Campus 

Colleges: Long Beach Campus 

Los Angeles Campus 
Pomona Campus 
Sacramento Campus 
San Francisco Campus 
San Jose Campus 
Sonoma Campus 



University of California: Berkeley Campus 

Davis Campus 
. ^ Irvine Campus 

Los Angeles Campus 
San Diego Campus 
Santa Barbara Campus 
Santa Cruz Campus 



2. Yuba College. 



3. State University and Colleges: San Francisco and Sonoma campuses; 
University of California: Berkeley and Davis campuses. 
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VIII , RECOMMENDATIONS 



The Asian American Independent Consultants recommend the follow- 
ing to the California State Legislature for immediate consideration 
and action: 

Chapter II: 

1* We recommend that Asian American Studies and ethnic studies 
be made a mandatory part of the course of study for all 
prospective teachers and guidance counselors, 

2* We also recommend that the- State inititate and fund research 
to review and revise as necessary existing curriculum mate- 
rials being used in the public education system, particular- 
ly in history and social studies, to insure an accurate re- 
presentation of the participation ^ \sian Americans and 
other ethnic minorities in the de\ .ment of this country. 

Chapter III: 

1. We recommend that the State immediately increase financial 
aids to all qualified low-income persons who seek but are 
presently economically excluded from access to higher 
education. 

2. That the State expand opportunities for vocational train- 
ing and adult education for Asian Americans and other 
ethnic minorities by locating learning resource centers 
within urban and rural communities in which concentrations 
of ethnic minorities are found. 

3» That the State expand successful minority recruitment pro- 
grams such as EOP and GOP with the specific charge of 
seeking out Filipinos, Koreans, immigrant Chinese Americans, 
and Asian American women for admission to postsecondary 
educational institutions. 

4. That the State immediately institute a coordinated research 
and evaluation program, with cooperation from all ethnic 
studies programs, to investigate the discriminatory prac- 
tices regarding woman in undergraduate, graduate, and 
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professional education* 

5» Vic recommend that the State of California mandate a uniform 
system of statistical reporting for each of the three 
segments in' higher education; that the information include 
data on (a) the specific ethnic composition of students, 
graduate and undergraduate; faculty and staff, academic 
and non-academic including department ^ position, and sex; 
(b) the ethnic distribution of graduate and undergraduate 
students by age, major, and sex; (c) of administrators 
including position and sex; and (d) the. ethnic and sexual 
distribution of students receiving financial aids, 
counseling, and placement services. 

6. We recommend that the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education (CCIE) be delegated the task of collecting 
statistical data in a consistent and uniform manner 
from the three segments of publ?.c higher education for 
the purpose of analyzing and evaluating the participation 
of Asian Americans and members of other ethnic groups 
in public postsecondary education. 



Chapter IV; 



1. We recommend that the State mandate uniform statistical 
reporting of placement actlvlties—to Include ethnicity 
data, post-hire records, and salary surveys— -in order to 
generate an accurate appraisal of the. ways in which Asian 
Americans and other ethnic minorities arc integrated Into 
employment positions. 



Chapter V: 



1. We recommend that the State acknowledge that those directly 
involved with and affected by the public school system can 
best define and articulate areas of specific need, and 
pursue a course of action which would result in the return 
of a measure of control over education, especially at the 
primary and secondary levels, to the local communities. 

2 We also recommend that the State initiate bilingual and 
bicultural teacher-training programs., in order to sensitize 
those involved in education to the special needs of 
Asian Americans and other ethnic minorities, and 
simultaneously place many of these teachers in minority 
communities where their talents are most vitally needed. 
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Chapter VI: 



1. We recommend that the State undertake a feasibility study 
in coordination with the various sectors in public higher 
education and those directly affected, to establish'the 
realistic parameters for continuing education programs in 
the uroan and rural Asian American comnunities. 

2. We also reconmend that tha state create increased oppor- 
tunities for vocational training and adult education for 
Asian Americans and other ethnic groups in urban and 
rural situations, with emphasis on the special needs of 
new Immigrants, as well as for the undereducated and the 
unskilled. 



Chapter VII: 



1. We recommend that the State appropriate funds toward a 
curriculum development project that will generate new 
Asian American Studies and ethnic studies materials. 

2. We further reconmend that any and all research conducted 
on the Asian American experience and that of other ethnic 
groups be done by and with the full cooperation of those 
directly involved and affected. 

3. We strongly rccommeria that Asian American Studies within 
the context of ethnic studies programs be made an integral 
part of the new Master Plan for Higher Education in the 
State of California, and that these programs receive both 
financial and moral support for their progress and dovelop- 
monf on all levels of public higher education. 
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Appendix C 



1785 
1790 

1820 
1849 

1852 



1855 

1860 
1862 

1869 



1870's 
1870's 



1860- This period marked the movement of Chinese laborers 

1880 to agriculture, _ land reclamation, fishing, manufa" 



1878 



1881 



ASIAN e::perience in America - a chronology 

The first record of Chinese in the United States. 

The Naturalization Act which allowed only "free whites" 
the rights of citizenship was passed. 

The first .official record of Chinese immigration. 

The townspeople of Chinese Camp, California organized 
an attack on 60 Chinese miners. 

The Foreign Miners' Tax was enacted. It forced all 
Chinese engaged in mining activity to pay a special 
^ee. Because "all Chinese looked alike" to mamy of 
the tax collectors, many Chinese had to pay the tax 
a number of times. 

legislation that prohibited Chinese 
from testifying against whites in court. 

All Chinese engaged in fishing must pay a tax. 

AH Chinese over 18 years old who did not pay the 
Miners Tax were forced to pay a Police Tax. 

The transcontinental railroad was completed 
This year marked the first reported Japanes^ immigra- 
tion with the establishment of the Wakamatsu Colony 
near Sacramento. ^ 

The peak of mining activities and anti-Chinese agita- 
tion. «5-^i-ci 



ffifin-!' ^^^rr^^y and the Workingmen's Party adopt the 

1880 s slogan, "All Chinese Must Go." ^ 



turing and service industries. The Chinese were used 
as strikebreakers on the East Coast. 

The Second Constitution of the State of California 
included provisions to deny Chinese the right of 
naturalization, prohibited corporations from hiring 
Chinese, empowered the legislature to remove Chinese 
from cities and towns where they were not wanted. 

California Governor George C. Parkins proclaimed 
March 4 as a legal holiday for anti-Chinese demonstra- 
tions. 
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The Chinese Exclusion Act was passed/ The Legislature 
first barred Chinese and subsequently all Asians from 
both immigration and naturalization. 

1885 The Scott Act which prohibited Chinese laborers 

revisiting China from returning was passed. 

The Geary Act extended the Exclusion Act for ten years. 

The Chinese in Hawaii were forbidden to go to the 
mainland. 

May 7 marked the date of the first anti- Japanese mass 
meeting in San Francisco. 

^^02 The Chinese Exclusion Act was extended indefinitely. 

1904 Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of Labor 

(AFL) led the anti-Chinese and Japanese movement in 
unions . 



1892 
1900 



1906 



The San Francisco Oriental School Segregation ruling 
was made. 



1907 Japan agreed to limit emigration to the United States 

in exchange for equal treatment of its citizens in 
the Gentlemen's Agreement. 

Filipinos as agricultural laborers began irroigration 
to the U. S. Since the Philippines at that time was 
under U. S. jurisdiction, there were no restrictions 
on emigration. 

1910Vs The Japanese were used as strikebreakers. 

19^^ The Alien Land Act prohibiting aliens not eligible 

for c^*^izenship from owning land was passed. 

1920 year marked a noticeable decline of the Chinese 

population - from 132,000 to 60,000. 
The Filipinos began to immigrate in large numbers. 

1923 The Cable Act was passed. This provided that female 

citizens would lose their U. S. citizenship if they 
married aliens not eligible for citizenship. 
Widowed or divorced white women could regain citizen- 
ship, but Asian women could not. 

1^24 The Asi,an Exclusion Act was passed. This called for 

the total exclusion of all "aliens ineligible for 
citizenship." 

1928 A bill was introduced in California by Congressman 

Richard Welch to exclude Filipinos. His action re- 
ceived support from the states of Washington and 
Oregon and labor unions. 
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Rioting against Filipinos on the West Coast. 



The immigration of Filipinos was restricted. The 
Reed Bill expressly excluded "citizens of the islands 
under the jurisdiction of the United States." 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act limiting Filipino iinmigratioi 
to 50 per year was passed by the U. S. Congress. 

The Repatriation Law was enacted. This allowed Fili- 
pinos to return to the Philippines at the expense of 
the U. S. government. 

The depression and the aggressive stance of Japan in 
world politics caused a surge of ant i- Japanese feeling 

Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. The Japanese in the 
United States were classified as alien enemies, their 
bank accounts were frozen, travel restricted, and 
businesses closed. 

Presidential Executive Order 9066 calling for the 
mass incarceration of Japanese from the West Coast 
in concentration camps was issued. 

The camps were closed. 

The McCarran Emergency Detention Act was passed. This 
provided for the detention of persons in camps in 
times of national emergency. 

The McCarran-Walter Act repealing the Asian Exclusion 
Act of 1924 and eliminating race as a bar to naturali- 
zation was passed. The Alien Land Law was repealed. 

The national origins quota system for immigration was 
repealed effective July 1, 1968. 
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Appendix D 

INSTITUTIONS RESPONDING** 



I. University of California 



Code No . Responses' 



114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 



*N 
* 



Name of Institution 



University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Davis 
University of California, Irvine 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of California, Riverside 
University of California, San Diego 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
University of California, Santa Cruz 
University of California, San Francisco 



Number of Questionna^r«>c 
Total sent: 9 
Total response: 6 
With data: 5 
55% responses with data 



ERIC 



- Institution responded with data. 

*N - Institution responded, but did not answer question 
naire. Typically this would mean only a le^tejf 
(Blank) - Institution did not respond. 

**Responses received after November 11, 1972, were not included 
in this study, 
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II. California State University and Colleges 



Code No. 


0 

Responses 


Name of Institution 


95 


it 


Calif. State College, Bakersfield 


96 




v>aiit. state University, Chico 


97 




oaiit. state College, Dommguez Hills 


98 




v^cixxx* dcace university, Fresno 


99 


* 


v^aiix* bcace university, Fullerton 


100 




• bcace university, Hayward 


101 




v>cixxx» dcace University, Humboldt 


102 


* 


v>axx2:« bcace roiytecnnic Univ., Pomona 


103 




Laiit. State University, Long Beach 


lOA 


* 


Calif. State University, Los Angeles 


105 


* 


Calif. State University, Sacramento 


106 


* 


Calif. State University, San Bernardino 


107 




Calif. State University, San Diego 


108 




Calif. State University, Northridge 


109 


* 


Calif. State University, San Francisco 


110 




Calif. State University, San Jose 



* - Institution responded with data. 

*N - Institution responded, but did not answer question- 
naire. Typically this would mean only a letter. 

(Blank) - Institution did not respond. 
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Calif, Polytechnic State University, 
San Luis Obispo 

Calif. State College, Sonoma 

Calif. State College, Stanislaus 



Number of Questionnaires 

Total sent: 19 
Total response: 12 
With data: 9 
48% responses with data 
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III. Community Colleges 

Code No . Responses Name of Institution 



1 




Alameda, College of 


2 


*N 


American River College 


3 




Antelope Valley College 


4 




Bakersfield College 


5 


*N 


Bars tow College 


6 




Butte College 


7 




Cabrillo College 


8 


* 


Canada College 


9 


* 


Canyons, College of the 


10 




Cerritos College 


11 




Chabot College 


12 




Chaffey College 


13 




Citrus College 


14 




. Columbia Junior College 


15 




Compton Community College 


16 




Contra Costa College 


17 




Cosumnes River College 


18 


*N 


Crafton Hills College 


19 


* 


Cuesta College 



* - Institution responded with data. 

*N - Institution responded but did not answer questionnaire. 
Typically this would mean only a letter. 

(Blank) - Institution did not respond. 
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20 




Cypress College 


21 




De Anza College 


22 




Desert, College of the 


23 


ie 


Diablo Valley College 


24 




East Los Angeles College 


25 




El Camino College 


26 




Feather River College 


27 




Foothill College 


28 




Fresno City College 


29 




Fullerton Junior College 


30 




Gavllan College 


31 




Glendale College 


32 




Golden West College 


33 




Grossinont College 


34 


* 


Grove Street College 


35 




Allan Hancock College 


36 




Hartnell College 


37 




Imperial Valley College 


38 




Indian Valley Colleges 


39 




Laney College 


40 




Lassen College 


41 


*N 


Long Beach City College 


42 


ic 


Los Angeles City College 


43 




Los Angeles Harbor College 


44 


ic 


Los Angeles Pierce College 


45 




Los Angeles Southwest College 
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46 


* 


Los Angeles Trade-Technical College 


47 


* 


Los Angeles Valley College 


48 




Marin, College of 


49 


* 


Merced College 


50 




Merritt College 


51 


* 


Mira Costa College 


52 


*N 


Modesto Junior College 


53 


* 


Monterey Peninsula College 


54 




Moor park College 


55 




Mt* San Antonio College 


56 




Mt* San Jacinto College 


57 


*N 


Napa College 


58 


*N 


Ohlone College 


59 




Orange Coast College 


60 




Palomar College 


61 


* 


Palo Verde College 


62 


* 


Pasadena City College 


63 




Porterville College 


64 


* 


Redwood y College of 


65 




Reed ley College 


66 


* 


Rio Hondo College 


67 




Riverside City College 


68 


* 


Sacramento City College 


69 




Saddleback College 


70 


*N 


San Bernardino Valley College 


71 


* 


San Diego City College 
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72 


if 


San Diego Mesa College 






San Francisco, City College of 


/•f 




San Joaquin Delta College 


/J 


** 


San Jose City College 


7A 
/o 




San Mateo, College of 


77 




Santa Ana College 


7ft 




Santa Barbara City College 


79 




Santa Manica College 


80 




Santa Rosa Junior College 


81 




Sequoias y College of the 


82 




Shasta College 


oj 




Sierra College 


OA 




Siskiyous, College of the 


OCT 




Slqrline College 


oo 




Solano Cornminity College 


o/ 




Southwestern College 


oo 




Taft College 


89 




Ventura College 


90 


* 


Victor Valley College 


91 




West Hills College 


92 




West Los Angeles College 


93 




West Valley College 


94 


* 


Yuba College 



Number of Questionnaires 
Total sent: 94 
Total response: 53 
With data: 39 
36% responses with data 
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IV* Selected Private Institutions in California 
CodeJJo. Response Name of Institution 



123 




Armstrong College 


124 




Azusa Pacific College 


125 




California Baptist College 


126 


* 


California Institute of Technology 


127 


* 


California Lutheran College 


128 




Chapman College 


129 




Clareroont Men's College 


130 




Claremont Graduate School 


131 




College of Notre Dame 


132 




Golden Gate University 


133 


* 


Harvey Mudd College 


134 




La Verne College 


135 


* 


La Sierra Campus - Loma Linda Unlv» 


136 




Lone Mountain College 


137 


* 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 


138 




Marymount College 


139 




Miller Community College 


140 




Mills College 


141 




Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 


142 




Mount St. Mary's College 



* - Institution responded with data. 

*N - Institution responded, but did not answer questionnaire. 
Typically this would mean only a letter* 

(Blank)- Institution did not respond. 
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143 




ucciaencdi Col lege 


144 




Pacific College 






Pacific Oaks College 


146 




Pacific Uhxon College 


147 




Pasadena College 


148 




reppercine University 


149 


* 


nczer coi lege 


150 


* 


roQiona uoxxege 


151 


it 


Kusseii College 


152 




5t. Albert's College 


153 




St* John's College 






St. Patrick's College 






Scripps College 






Southern California College 




it 


Stanford University 






United States International Univ. 




it 


University of the Pacific 


1 60 




University of Redlands 


1 A1 
lOl 




University of San Diego 


162 




University of San Francisco 


163 




University of Santa Clara 


164 




University of Southern California 


165 


* 


West Coast University 


166 




Westroont College 


167 




Whittier College 


168 




Woodbury College 


169 


* 


Wright Institute 
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Nunfcer of Questionnaires 

Total sent: 47 
Total response: 25 
With data: 19 
40X responses with data 
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no* 



PARI I 

QUESTIOWMIRE ON ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES 



This section of the questionnaire is desi>»ned to either basic 

?h?s su^ev If h^r"°" °" Africans in higher education. Since 

This survey is beinc ront to universities, four-year institutions and 

.,«ootlon^ which you SeH-.^ « '''Ti " ^"^^'^ ""^^ «=hose 
institutioS"co^tex? if'^ou °^ particular 

do not hesitateTS;iic"trthr^:S/°''" °' '"'^ ^^^^ 



Itome of respondent (8)_ 
Title(s) 



Institution:^^ 
Address : 



Phone Number: 



Please return the completed questionnaires to: 

Dr. Robert B. Yoshioka 
Asian American Studies 
Departn«nt of Applied Behavioral Sciences 
University of California, Davis 95616 



Target <!ate fc 



ompletion: Tuesday, tfetober 17, 107? 
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A. STUDENT ENROLLMENT 

1. Total no, enrolled 



^, male 



2. No* of undergraduates 



m 



3. No. of graduate students 
(if applicable) 



m 



4. No. in professional schools (if applicable) 



Medicine 
Law 

Dentistry 

Optometry 

Engineering 

Pharmacy 

Business 

Social Work 

Others: Please specify 



m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 



m 



m 



m 



B. ETHNIC BREAKDOWN 

1. Chinese : Total no. 
Amer ican-born 



^9 female 

f 

. f _ 



f 
f 

f 

f 
f 
f 
f 

f 
f 

. f 



m 



m 



f 



Undergraduate 
Graduate 



m 



m 



Foreign-born 



m 



Undergraduate 
Graduate 



m 
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2. Plllplnos : Total No. . m , f 

Ainerican«born , n , f 

Undergraduate , m , f 

Gradtiate , m , f 

Foreign*born . m , f ^^^^^ 

Undergraduate , m ^ f 

Graduate , m , f 

3* Japanese : Total no. , m , f 

Amerlcan-bom , m ^ f 

Undergraduate , m , f 

Graduate . , m ^ f 

Foreign-born , n ^ f 

Undergraduate . m , f 

Graduate . m , f 

4. Koreans ; Total no. . m , f 

American-born . m f 

Undergraduate . m , f 

Graduate . m , f 

Foreign-born , ta ^ f 

Undergraduate ' m ^ f 

Graduate , m ^ f 

5. Samoans ; Total no. m ^ f 

Undergraduate , m ^ f 

Graduate , m ^ f 

6. Hawaiians : Total no. , m _^ , f 

Undergraduate , m £ 

O - » 

ERIC Graduate , m . f 



7. Vietnaiaese ; Total no, , m ^ f 

Undergraduate , m ^ f 
Graduate . m , f 

C. Thai ; Total no. , m , £ 

Undergraduate m , f ^ 

Graduate m , f 

9. Burmese ; Total no. . m , f 

Undergraduate , m , f 

Graduate ^ ta , f 

10. East Indian ! Total no^ ^ , m ^ £ 

Undergradaate ^ m , f 

Graduate , m , f 

UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS: According to your latest statistical evaluation, 
what is the undergraduate Asian American enrollment in the following 
six areas? 

1. Humanities : (Art, Music, Philosophy, Religion, Languages, English...) 

Total no, > m f 

2. Social Sciences : (Psychology, Sociology, Political Science, History, 
Anthropology, Ethnic Studies,,.) 

Total No. . m f 

3. Biological Sciences ; (Biolqgy, Botany, Biochemistry, Zoology.. •) 

Total no. > m f 

^* Phcfsical Sciences ; (Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics,..) 
Total no. , ro f 

5, Engineering ; (Mechanical, Chemical, Electrical...) 

Total no. . m £ 

6. Education ; 

Total no. > m £ 
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D. GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL ENROLMENT (if applicable): According 
to your latest statistical evaluation, what is the Graduate/ Profession- 
al enrollment in the following areas for Asian Americans? 

1. Humsnf ties ; (Art, liuaic. Philosophy, Religion, Languages, English...) 

Total no. . m 

2. ^ocial Sciences; (Psychology. Sociology. Political Science, History. 
Anthropology, Ethnic Studies...) 



Total no. 



^' Biological Sci«.ncA>.. (Biology, Botany, Biochemistry, Zoology...) 

Total no. . m f 

^. Physical SciencAn. (Hiysics. Chemistry. Geology, Mathematics...) 

Total no. . m f 

5. Englneerlni^: (Mechanical. Chemical, Electrical...) 

Total no. , m__ , f_ 

6. Education : 

Total no. . m ^ 

7. Law School : 

Total no. ' SI p 



8. Medical School ; 
Total no. 



9. Business School : 
Total no. 



10. Dental School : 
Total no. 



11. Other (Specify) 
Total no. 



E. SUBJECT A: According to your most recent figures, what was your yearly 
total enrollment in English Subject' A or its cquiv«?«nt? ' ' ' 



Total no. 



Of that number, how many were Asian Americans? 
Total no. . n 
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F. FINANCIAL AID: UNDERGRADUATE. 

1. Total number receiving financial aid: . n ,f 

2. Total nuober of dollars spent on financial aid $ 



3. Total no. of Asian Americans receiving financial aid: 

Total no. , n . f 

^« Educationa l Opportunity Program (EOF): 

Total no. receiving aid: m 

Total no. Asians receiving aid: , m ,f 

G. FINANCIAL AID: GRADUATE STUDENTS (if applicable) 

1. Total number receiving financial aid: , m , f 

2. Total number of dollars spent on financial aid $ 



3. Total no. of Asian Americans, receiving financial aid: 

Total no. , n , f ^ 

^» Graduate Opportunity Program (GOP):"' 

Total no. receiving aid: , ^ f 

Total no .Asians receiving aid__ , m , f 

H. STUDENT SERVICES. 

1. Are there any student services at your institution that are designed 
specifically for Asian Americans? b c 



yeS-— no 



2. Total .number of students who use counseling center/services: 

Total no. , m f 

3. Total number of Asian Americans who use counseling center/services 

Total no. , m . f 

I. STCDENT ORGANIZATIONS: Are there any student organizations of your 
campus (social, political...) whose membership is primarily Asian? 
Please list them below. ' 
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6 

J* THE FACULTY: A major portion of our study deals with faculty compos !• 
tion. We arc particularly interested in determining the nuinber and 
location of faculty members who are Asian American, as well as their 
rank, and tenure status. 

1* Total no/ of faculty; . m .f 

2. Total no, of faculty with tenure; m f 

3* Total nd of Asian American faculty; , m f 

A. Rank of Asian American Faculty: 

Instructor: Total: m f 

Lecturer: Total: m f 

Assistant Professor; Total; m , f 

Associate Professor; Total; m f 

Full Professor: Total: m f 

5. Location of Asian American Faculty: 

Humanities : Total; m , f 

Social Sciences; Total; ro f 

Biological Sciences: Total: m f 

Physical Sciences ; Total; m , f 

Engineerinj> : Total: m f 

Education : Total: m f • 

Law School ! Total: m , f 



Msdical School ; Total: , m , f 



Business School: Total; 


. m 


. f 


Dental School • Toi-aI • 


• m 


. f 


Other (Specify) 


Total: . m 


. f 





6. If already in force » we would appreciate having a copy of your 
institutionfe Affirmative Action mandate. Please attach same to 
back of this questionnaire* 
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STAFF. 

1. Total nurober of non*academic (support) staff on your campus: 

Total no.; m f 

2. Total number of non-academic (support) staff on your campus '^o 
are Asian Americans: 



Total no. : m f , _ 
L. THE ADMINISTRATIQtt. 

1. Total nuxnber of administrators on your campus: 

Total no.; m f 



2. Total nuiober of administrators on your campus yho are Asian 
Americans : 

Total no.: , m , f 
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no 



VkBa II 

QUESTIONNAIRE ON ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES 



This section of the questionnaire addresses itself to four 
catesorles of concern: (I) the inatitutional setting, (2) the 
currlculitm, (3) the educational objectlvoa of Asian American 
Studies Programs on your caoqius, and (4) special programs your 
campus offers for Asian American students* Please answer only 
those sections which you feel specifically relates to your own 
particular Institutional context* If you need more copies of this . 
section please do not hesitate to duplicate this packet* 



Name or respondent (s)^ 



Title (sX 



Ins tit ut Ion : 
Address ; 

Fhone Hunber: ( ) 



IMPORTANT ; IF YOUR mSTiruriON DOES NOT HAVE AN ETHNIC STUDIES 
PROGRAM FOR ASIAN AMERICANS^ PIEASE DO NOT ANSVJER PART II. INSTEAD, 
DETACH THIS PAGE FROM THE REST OF THIS SECTION, AND RETURN IT WITH 
PART I 70: 

Dr* Robert B* Yoshioka 
Asian American Studies 
Department of Applied Behavioral Sciences 
University of California, Davis 95616 



Target date for completion: Tuesday > October 17, 1972 
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A. INSTITUTICNAI SETTING OF ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES 

1. What is the organitatioiul structure of your campus* overall 
instructional program? (For example, there nay be separate 
academic units for instruction in the social sciences and 
humanities, and within these units, programs which offer 
courses in literature, foreign languages, economics, etc.) 

Please attach an organizational chart if one is available. 
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l^Ji^ I an instructional unit exclusively or primarily respon- 
sible for offering courses in Asian American Studies? (For the 
purposes of this survey. Asian An^rtcan Studies is defined as 
an Instructional program which has as its primary or exclusive 
objective the study of the experiences of IsS^ri^ the mJteS 



Ves No 



IF YES TO QUESTION 2 ABOVE. 
3. 



Where within the campus' overall organiaitional structure is 
the Asian American Studle, unit located? 



?^ril« °* Asian American 

Studies unit within the campus' overall organisational structure' 



5. What is the rationale for having a separate unit in Asian 
American Studies? 
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10 

0. inien was the Asian American Studies unit established? 



7. What budgetary support is provided to the Asian American studies 
unit? (Do not include non-budgeted, extramural funds.) 

1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 
faculty (estimate) 



salaries 

full 'time 

faculty 

positions 

other 
support 

Total 



IF NO TO QUESTION 2, PAGE 9 

8. What is the rationale for not having a separate unit in Asian 
American Studies? 



9. Under what institutional arrangement are courses offered which 
study the experience of Asians in the United States? 
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II 



B. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF ASIAN AFRICAN STUDIES 



I. What are the campus' Ismedlate and long-range educational 

objectives with regard to the study of the experience of Asians 
in the United States? 



2. 



How successful has the campus been In reaching these educa- 
tional objectives? Please give specific examples and reasons 
for the campus' successes and/or failures. 
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If there Is a separate unit for Asian American Studies, what 
its imnediate and long*range educational objectives? 



How successful has the Asian American Studies unit been in 
achieving its educational objectives? Please give specific 
examples of and the reasons for the unit's successes and/or 
failures. 
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C. ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES CURRICULUM 

1. In 1969-70 , what courses were offered in the field of Asian 
American Studies? Please list only those courses which dealt 
primarily or exclusively with the experiences of Asians in 
the United St<ates. 

course Description 

Sponsoring Course. . and Number (40 words or lesO 



Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Division 



Graduate 
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2. 



Lower 
Division 



14 

In 1969-70 what courses were offered in fields other than Asian 
American Studies; e.g.. Ethnic Studies, Anthropology, Oriental 
Languages, which included study of topics relevant to the 
experiences of Asians in the United States? 

JlSiTJ^'"^^ ^^"^ course Description 

Sjonsorinfi Course., and Number (40 words or Lss) 



Upper 
Division 



Graduate 
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3. In 1970*71. what courses were offered in the field of Asian 
American Studies? Please list only those courses which dealt 
primarily or exclusively with the experiences of Asians in 
the United States. 

Instructional Unit Course Name Course Description 

Sponsoring Course and Number . (40 words or less) 

Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Division 



Graduate 
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4, In 1970*71 > what courses were offered in fields other than 
Asian American Studies; b.s^$ Ethnic Studies^ Anthropology, 
Oriental languages, which included study of topics relevant 
to the experiences of Asians In the United States? 



Instructional Unit 
Sponsoring Course 



Course Itautta 
and yumber 



Course Description 
(40 words or less) 



Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Division 



Graduate 
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In 1971^72 II what courses were offered in the field of Asian 
American Studies? Please list only those courses which dealt 
primarily or exclusively with the experiences of Asians in 
the United States* 

Instructional Unit Course Name Course Description 

Sponsoring Course and Number (40 words or less) 
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6^ In 197 what courses were offered in fields other than Asian 
American Studies; e.g., Ethnic Studies, Anthropology, Oriental 
languages, which Included study of topics relevant to the 
experiences of Asians in the United States? 

Instructional Iftiit Course Name Course Description 

Sponsoring Course and Number (40 words or less) 

Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Division 



Graduate 
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7. In_1972273, what courses will be offered in the field of Asian 
American Studiea? Please list only those courses which will 
deal primarily or exclusively with the experiences of Asians 
in the United States* 

Instructional Unit Course Hane Course Description 

Sponsoring Course and Number (40 words or less> 
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Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Division 



Graduate 
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8. In 1972-73 , what courses will be offered in fields other than 
Asian American Studies; e.g.. Ethnic Studies, Anthropology, 
Oriental languages, which will include the study of topics 
relevant to the experiences of Asians in the United States? 

Instructional Unit Course Name Course Description 

Sponsorin g Course and Number (40 words or less) 

Lower 
Division 



Upper 
Division 



Graduate 
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D. SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES 

1. What research programt nave been established to study the 
experiences of Asians In the United States? Please list only 
those programs which deal prljaarlly or exclusively with the 
experiences of Asians In the Waited States. 

Name of Project Description (AO words or less) 



. What research programs have been established to study the 
experience of ethnic minorities in the United States that 
^"'^.^"^^ study of the experiences of Asians in the United 
States? 

Name of Project Description (40 words or less) 
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What special courses are offered to train students to provide 
public service; e.g*» in such fields as education^ social 
welfare » and health sciences, to Asians in the United States? 
Please do not list courses included in Section 



What special courses are offered to train students to provide 
public service; e.g«» in such fields as education, social 
welfare, and health sciences, to ethnic minorities including 
Asians, in the United States? Please do not list courses 
included in Section C. 

Instructional Unit Course Name Course Description 

Sponsoring Course and Number (40 words or less) 



Instructional Unit 
Sponsoring Course 



Course Name 
and Number 



Course Description 
(40 words or less) 
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5. What courses are offered to redress the educational Imbalances 
or deficiencies of students of Asian descent? Please list only 
those courses which are designed primarily or exclusively for 
students of Asian descent. Please do not list courses included 
in Section C. 

Instructional Unit Course Name Course Description 

Sponsor int> Course and Number (40 words or less) 



6. What courses are offered to redress the educational imbalances 
or deficiencies of ethnic minority students? Please do not 
list courses included in Section C. 

Instructional Unit Course Name Course Description 

Sponsorin g Course and Number (40 words or less) 



Thank you very much for your assistance and cooperation. A sumnary of 
our findings may be obtained in January, 1973, from the Joint Committee 
on the Master Plan for Higher Education, Fifth Floor, state Library 
Building, Sacramento, California 95S14. 



ASIAN AFRICANS AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
Coosmmity Questionnaire 



In your opinion, have Asian Americana been successfully accomodated 
within the various sectors of higher education? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



2. To the best of your knovjledge, what percentage of young people 
from your community attend school beyond high school? 



1. . % 



. Approximately what percentage of the students mentioned above 
attend the following schools? 

1. University of California % 

2. California State University % 
(State Colleges) ' 

3. Community Colleges 7 . 

4. Technical/Trade Schools % 



4. Do you and members of your community perceive your identity 
primarily as: (Please check one) 

1, Asian Americans ... 

2, Americans of Asian descent 

3, Asians ' 



4, Americans 

5, Orientals . 

6, Other: Please specify 



5. If there are bilingual children in your community, do you feel that 
problem? P^y^"^ ®°°"8h attention to their particular 



1. Yes 

2. No 



^* Jnn/for^!?-"° "J^^"* *=hink should 

be done for bilingual children? 
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Listed beiow are several possible problem areas that might have 
some impact on you and your conmmlty. Please nuidicr thea in 
order of priority. 



I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 



Tracking of children in elementary and 
secondary school 

Making allowances for cultural education 
Sound counseling 

Language training programs In the schools 
Providing the commmity with professional 
services such as doctors, lawyer;, etc. 
Other: Please specify 



Do you think that school age youngsters in your conaunitv ar<- 
influenced by their counselors to major in the natural and physical 
sciences rather than in the humanities or the socUl acSncS? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



accerto^^°^; tlt^^ youngsters In your con«unity have fair 
access to and equality of opportunity in higher education? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



Are such programs as the Educational Opportunity Program ^EOP) 
'ducauo:/" '"'^'"^ '° fairaccess^o hlgSer^ ^ 

1. Yes 

2. No 



What questions would you personally like the educational svstem to 
address itself to in the next ten years? "cacionai system to 
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12. Are you amn of any recently coopleted research projects in your 
cooBunity or elsewhere that have dealt with the problent of Asians 
in higher education? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



13. li :^s, could you please include below basic information about the 
study or studies so that ve might eonUct the author(s). 



Thank you for your cooperation with this important project. We hope 
to hMr from you «t your earllast convenience. 

Sincere ly» 

Robert Yoshioka, Assistant Professor 
Asiara Americsti Studies 
DepVirtment of Applied Behavioral 

S.;iences 
Ifaiversity of California 
Davis, California 95616 
(916) 752-3625 
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Name of Organization 



Address 



Phone ( ) 
Respondent 



Title/Position 



